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THOMAS PAINE AND THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


SEVERAL startling statements about 
Thomas Paine have recently appeared in 
English journals. Thus in The Nation 
(London) of 8 May last, p. 189, Paine was 
called ‘‘ the first coiner of the great thought 
and expression, ‘The United States of 
America.’ Proof of this assertion would 
naturally be of interest to Americans. Again, 
the same writer said: “‘ But modern sceptics 
who contemn the abstract idealism of the 
man who helped to draft the Declaration of 
Independence must not be permitted to 
deceive us.” Finally, at p. 44 0f the present 


volume of ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. JAMES M. Dow 
speaks of ‘Thomas Paine, who, students 
now adrhit, was joint author of the American 
Declaration of Independence.” 

That Paine’s ‘Common Sense,’ published 
9 Jan., 1776, exerted a remarkable influence 
independence was freely 


in favour of 


admitted by Paine’s contemporaries, and 
has since been universally acknowledged by 
historians ; but that Paine had any share 
in the actual drafting of the Declaration of 
Independence is a totally different matter. 
Mr. Dow would confer a favour by naming 
the ‘‘ students» who admit that Paine was 
‘joint author” of that famous document, 
and giving their reasons for the admission. 
So far as the present writer is aware, no 
“student ’? makes such an admission, and 
only two “‘ students ”’ assert that Paine was 
in any way concerned in the drafting of the 
Declaration. 

First, Mr. Ellery Sedgwick in his ‘ Thomas 
Paine,’ 1899, p. 22, says :— 

. * Paine was now a marked man to those who 
knew the authorship of ‘Common Sense’; and 
Jefferson, whose intimacy with him dates from 
this time, seems to have sought his advice con- 
cerning the language of the instrument. There 
is little evidence to show that words of Paine’s 
were actually incorporated by Jefferson ; but his 
influence appeared in a fine passage of the pre- 
liminary draft denouncing slavery. This clause 
was born before its time, and did not live in the 
Declaration of Independence.”’ 

Mr. Sedgwick offers no proof, but his 
remarks were doubtless based on the extract 
from Conway given below. 

Secondly, in his ‘ Life of Thomas Paine,’ 
published in 1892, the late Moncure D. 
Conway said (i. 81) that 
“the Declaration embodied every principle 
he [Paine] had been asserting, and indeed Cobbett 
is correct in saying that whoever may have written 
the Declaration, Paine was its author ”’ ; 
and that Paine’s “first pamphlet [i.e. 
‘Common Sense ’] had dictated the Declara- 
tion of Independence” (i. 91). Where 
Cobbett makes such a statement, Conway 
does not indicate. It will be found neither 
in Cobbett’s ‘ Life of Paine,’ published in 
1796, nor in Cobbett’s ‘Thomas Paine: 
a Sketch of his Life and Character,’ written 
much later, and first printed in Conway’s 
‘Life of Paine,’ ii. 433-59. Conway’s own 
statement and that attributed by him to 
Cobbett are alike preposterous. Elsewhere 
in the same work Conway attempts to be 
more precise, saying (i. 80) :— 

* At this time Paine saw much of Jefferson, 
and there can be little doubt that the anti- 
slavery clause struck out of the Declaration was 
written by Paine, or by some one who had 
Paine’s anti-slavery essay before him. In the 
following passages it will be observed that the 
antitheses are nearly the same—‘ infidel and 
Christian,’ ‘ heathen and Christian.’ ”’ 

Here we have two distinct statements. 
First, that ‘‘ at this time Paine saw much of 
Jefferson.””> Conway offers no proof of 
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this, and, so far as I am aware, none exists.* 
Secondly, that “ there can be little doubt that 
the anti-slavery clause struck out of the 
Declaration was written by Paine, or by 
some one who had Paine’s anti-slavery 
essay before him.” Conway then gives in 
parallel columns the clause struck out of the 
Declaration and two extracts from Paine, 
but without indicating the source of either 
extract. One is taken from Paine’s ‘ African 
Slavery in America,’ first printed in the 
Postscript to the Pennsylvania Journal 
(Philadelphia) of 8 March, 1775, and re- 
printed in Conway’s ‘ Writings of Thomas 
Paine,’ 1894, i. 4-9; the other I have been 
unable to trace to its source. ‘‘ Whether 
or not the statement,” writes Mr. J. H. 
Hazelton, “is justified must always, so 
far as the concurrent columns are con- 
cerned, of course, remain a subject of 
individual opinion” (‘Declaration of 
Independence : its History,’ 1906, p. 450). 
The present writer can only express his 
opinion that the “‘ deadly parallel does 
not accomplish the purpose intended by 
Conway. 

But a further remark is here pertinent. 
In his ‘Summary View of the Rights of 
British America,’ written in July, 1774, 
and published at the time, Jefferson 
said :— 

“* The abolition of domestic slavery is the great 
object of desire in those [i.e. the American] 
colonies, where it was unhappily introduced in 
their infant state. But previous to the enfran- 
chisement of the slaves we have, it is necessary to 
exclude all further importations from Africa ; 
yet our repeated attempts to effect this by pro- 
hibitions, and by imposing duties which might 
amount to a prohibition, have been hitherto 
defeated by his majesty’s negative: Thus pre- 
ferring the immediate advantages of a few 
African [altered in the author's copy to “British’’] 
corsairs to the lasting interests of the American 
states, and to the rights of human nature deeply 
wounded by this infamous practice.’’—‘ Writings,’ 
ed. P. L. Ford, i. 440. 

That the author of these words, written four 
months previous to Paine’s arrival in 
America, must, before penning the anti- 
slavery clause struck out of the Declara- 
tion, have had before him an article not 


* Paine reached Philadelphia 30 Nov., 1774. 
Jefferson arrived at Philadelphia 20 June, 1775, 
but returned to Virginia 31 July ; again reached 
Philadelphia 1 Oct., but returned to Virginia 
28 Dec.; and was once more in Philadelphia 
from 14 May to 2 Sept., 1776. The Declaration 
was written between 11 and 28 June, 1776. 
From 29 Dec., 1775, to 13 May, 1776, inclusive, 
Jefferson and Paine obviously could not have 
met. They may have met betewen 14 May and 


28 June, but of this there is no proof, 


printed until 8 March, 1775, is a proposition 
that will be accepted by few. 

Let us now turn to other sources of informa- 
tion. On 7 June, 1776, it was ‘ Resolved, 
That these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States.” 
On 11 June a committee to draft the 
Declaration was chosen, consisting of Jeffer- 
son, John Adams, Franklin, Roger Sherman, 
and Robert R. Livingston; and on 28 June. 
the draft was read (‘Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress,’ ed. W. C. Ford, v. 425, 
431, 491). In a letter dated 12 May, 1819, 
Jefferson stated that he had, “ while the 
question of independence was under con- 
sideration before Congress, taken written 
notes, in my seat, of what was passing, 


and reduced them to form on _ the 
final conclusion. I have now before me: 
that paper” (‘ Writings,’ x. 130). Still 


later, a controversy arose between Adams 
and Jefferson in regard to some of the 
details, and on 30 Aug., 1823, Jefferson 
wrote 

“The committee of five met; no such thing 
as a sub-committee was proposed, but they 
unanimously pressed on myself alone to under- 
take the draught. I consented; I drew it; 
but before I reported it to the committee, I com- 
municated it separately to Dr. Franklin and Mr. 
Adams, requesting their corrections, because 
they were the two members of whose judgments 
and amendments I wished most to have the 
benefit, before presenting it to the committee ; 
and you [J. Madison] have seen the original paper 
now in my hands, with the corrections of Dr. 
Franklin and Mr. Adams interlined in their own 
handwritings.* Their alterations were two or 
three only, and merely verbal. I then wrote a 
fair copy, reported it to the committee, and from 
them, unaltered, to Congress. This personal 
communication and consultation with Mr. Adams, 
he has misremembered into the actings of a sub- 
committee. Pickering’s observations, and Mr. 
Adams’ in addition, ‘that it contained no new 
ideas, that it is a commonplace compilation, its 
sentiments hacknied in Congress for two years 
before, and its essence contained in Otis’ pam- 
phlet,’ may all be true. Of that I am not to 
be the judge. Richard Henry Lee charged it as 
copied from Locke’s treatise on government. 
Otis’ pamphlet I never saw, and whether I had 
gathered my ideas from reading or reflection I 
do not know. I know only that I turned to 
neither book nor pamphlet while writing it. I 
did not consider it as any part of my charge to 
invent new ideas altogether, and to offer no 
sentiment which had ever been expressed before.’” 
—‘ Writings,’ x. 267-8. 

Here we have Jefferson’s deliberate claim 
to the sole authorship of the Declaration, 
and his assertion that he “‘ turned to neither 


* This has been reproduced several times in 
facsimile. Neither Adams nor Franklin made 
any change in the anti-slavery clause. 
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book nor pamphlet while writing it.” 
It will perhaps be said that a statement 
written forty-seven years after the event 
cannot be accepted as final. Let us, then, 
turn to the “written notes, [taken] in 
my seat, of what was passing.” In 1776 
he wrote :— 

‘“*The committee for drawing the declaration 
of Independence desired me to do it. It was 
accordingly done, and being approved by them, 
I reported it to the house on Friday the 28th of 
June, when it was read and ordered to lie on 
the table....Congress proceeded the same day 
{1 July] to consider the declaration of Independ- 
ence which had been reported and lain on the 
table of Friday preceding, and on Monday 
referred to a comm’ee of the whole. The pusil- 
lanimous idea that we had friends in England 
worth keeping terms with, still haunted the 
minds of many. For this reason those passages 
which conveyed censures on the people of Eng- 
land were struck out, lest they should give them 
offence. The clause, too, reprobating the enslav- 
ing the inhabitants of Africa, was struck out in 
complaisance; to South Carolina and Georgia, 
who had never attempted to restrain the importa- 
tion of slaves, and who on the contrary still 
wished to continue it. Our northern brethren 
also I believe felt a little tender under those 
censures ; for tho’ their people have very few 
slaves themselves, yet they had been pretty 
considerable carriers of them to others,’”— 
‘ Writings,’ i. 24, 28. 

The writings of Jefferson, of Franklin, of 
Adams, the ‘ Life of Roger Sherman,’ by 
L. H. Boutell (1896), the ‘ Biographical 
Sketch of Robert R. Livingston* by de 
Peyster (1876), and the writings and many 
biographies of Paine have been searched in 
vain for proof of the statement that Paine 
had any share in the drafting of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Moreover, more than 
one writer, since 1892 has_ specifically 
attributed to Jefferson the anti-slavery 
clause in that document. Thus in 1903 
Sir George O. Trevelyan said that 


** Jefferson, again, had written, and somewhat 
over-written, a denunciation of the King for 
having refused his sanction to the successive 
endeavours which the Virginian assembly had 
made, in all honesty, to suppress the importation 
of negroes.”’—‘ American Revolution,’ Part II. 
vol. ii, p. 161. 
In 1904 Dr. H. Friedenwald wrote :— 


“The other paragraph had reference to the 
slave trade, and was more denunciatory of the 
King than any of the remainder....This is un- 
questionably one of the most forcible clauses that 
issued from Jefferson’s pen, and its rejection, for 
the reasons which he ascribes, served to promote 
consistency of action on the part of the colonies, 
and prevent the forcing of an issue which the 
country was not yet in a position to face. But 
its omission was a serious blow to Jefferson, who 
all his days was a firm advocate of the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade and of slavery.’’—‘ Declara- 
tion of Independence,’ pp. 132-3, 


Until 1892 no one had seriously challenged* 
Jefferson’s claim, and all Conway did was to. 
suggest—but without proof—that a single 
clause, and that a rejected one, was perhaps. 
‘‘ written by Paine, or by some one who had 
Paine’s anti-slavery essay before him.” 
It is a long step from this to the assertion 
that Paine was ‘joint author” of the 
Declaration. The burden of proof is clearly 
on those who assert that Paine “ helped to- 
draft the Declaration of Independence,” and 
any evidence they can produce will be: 
received with interest in this country. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


“SUCKETS”** AND SUNKETS.’” 

As the ‘ N.E.D.’ will shortly have to deal 
with both these words, I offer my views 
as to their origin. 

Sunkets occurs in chap. viii. of ‘ Guy Man- 
nering,’ and is explained by Sir W. Scott 
to mean ‘delicacies.’ See further in 
‘ The Eng. Dial. Dict.’ 

Another spelling is suncate, given im 
‘E.D.D.? as an E. Anglian word, and ex- 
plained to mean “ a dainty, tit-bit, delicacy.” 

I have no doubt that ‘The Century 
Dictionary’ is right in suggesting that 
sunket and suncate are due to the once com- 
mon word sucket (with the same sense), 
and that the form of sucket was affected by 
association with junket or juncate. See 
junket and juncade in ‘N.E.D. On the 
other hand, the examples in ‘N.E.D.’ 
make it extremely probable that the sense 
of junket was affected by association with 
sucket ; at any rate, it acquired the same. 
meaning. 

The word sucket is duly given in Nares’s 
‘Glossary,’ with examples from the dra- 
matists. He explains suckets as ‘dried 
sweetmeats, or sugar-plums; that which 
is sucked.” The last four words are gra- 
tuitous ; but they show that the word was 
derived, in popular etymology, from the 
verb to suck, with which it has really no 
connexion. The real sense is sugar-plums. 
or sweetmeats. 


* In 1809 S. C. Carpenter, in his ‘Memoirs of 
the Hon. Thomas Jefferson,’ said that ‘‘ to him 
the credit of drawing up the Declaration of 
Independence has been, perhaps more generally 
than truly, given by the public” (i. 11). A 
statement like this, found in a work which was 
so libellous that neither publisher nor printer 
dared put his name on the title-page, and of 
which all but about twenty copies were sup- 
pressed, is too vague for serious discussion, 
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When we come to look for the etymology 
of sucket, ‘The Century Dictionary’ refers 
us to succade, with the same sense; but 
there all information ceases. It is from 
this point that I take up the history. 

It is simply borrowed from the Old 
French succade, which even Cotgrave fails 
to give. But it is included by! Godefroy, 
who has: Succade, cheat chuccade, 
sucrade, s.f., chose sucrée, dragép, sucrerie, 
douceur.”” Obviously, sucrade an older 
form. 

And, seeing that sucrade means ‘ chose 
sucrée,”’ the connexion with sucre is obvious. 
But -ade is not an O.F. ending ; the F. form 
is sucrée. It is obviously not derived from 
the Ital. zuechero, sugar ; nor from the Span. 
azucar or Port. assucar. Only one source 
is possible : it must be Provencal. 

Mistral’s modern Provengal Dictionary 
solves it at once. We there find: ‘* Sucre, 
Gascon soucra, sucre ** 3 and the verb sucra, 

‘sucrer”’; whence “ sucra, sucrado, part. 
et adj., sucré, sucrée, doux comme sucre ; 
amelo sucrado, dragée.”” So that the O.F. 
sucrade is directly borrowed from the Prov. 
sucrado. It is remarkable how  swckets 
preserves the sense; as Nares says, it 
means ‘‘sweetmeats, sugar-plums.” The 
‘E.D.D.’ has also: ‘“‘ Sucker, sugar ; sucker, 
a sweet, lollipop, a mixture of treacle, 
sugar, &e. 5 sucket, a kind of sweetmeat, a 
goody.” Cf. juncade in ‘N.E.D.,’ which 
is likewise (as there noted) of Provencal 
origin, from Prov. joncada. Mistral gives 
it in the more modern form jouncado, 
juncado, ** fromage frais.” 

Water W. SKEAT. 


W. JAY, THE PREACHER: 
CYRUS JAY. 


In writing a biography one frequently 
‘comes across something .that suggests 
another. Thus in getting facts for my 
notice of the Jay family (10 8S. vi. 441, 502) 
I constantly met with the names at the head 
of this note, and was thus reminded that 
I had something to say about them, though 
they are in no way related to the others 
of the same name. 

William Jay of Bath flourished so long 
ago (1769-1853) that his name will probably 
be unknown to many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
For the better understanding of this note 
it will therefore be as well to mention that 
he was so celebrated as a preacher when 


a youth that he was-called the ‘“ boy 
preacher.” 


In after life his popularity was 


still greater, and he was known as the 

‘ prince of preachers.” 

There is an admirable article, written by 

my old friend, and your old contributor, 
the late G. C. Boase, in the ‘ D.N.B..’ which 
gives all the salient facts, and appears to 
me to be exactly what was required for that 
publication. There is also a notice of Jay 
in Mr. F. Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- 
graphy.’ It is almost unnecessary to say 
that I do not propose to repeat what is 
said in either of those laborious and useful 
books. 

Jay was a strong-minded man, but was 
nevertheless unassuming and modest, as 
the following anecdote from his son’s * Recol- 
lections * (pp. 64-5) attests. In his absence 
from home his wife had a brass plate fixed 
on the door, in accordance with the custom 
of those days, and on it was engraved *‘ Rev. 
William Jay.” When he returned, he felt 
astonished and mortified, and told his wife 
that it must be removed, observing, ‘* I am 
no Reverend.” But he allowed one with the 
name * ‘Jay ” only on it ; this, his son says, 

‘remains there to this day.” 

In i810 the degree of D.D. was conferred 
on him by the College of New Jersey, but 
he never assumed it. Nonconformist 
ministers in the present day do not share 
his opinion in respect to the prefix ** Reve- 
rend. 

But “‘ What was the name of his par- 
ticular form of Nonconformity ?” was the 
first question I tried in vain to settle from 
the biographies. All Jay’s biographers are 
particularly cautious and reticent on the 
point; they merely follow one another 
in declaring that he was pastor of ‘* Argyle 
Independent Chapel.” It is only when I 
refer to our National Library Catalogue 
that I find he was a _ Congregational 
minister, this designation being attached to 
his name to distinguish him from the other 
W. Jays. 

Seeing in G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ 
vii. 386, that ““W. Jay’s only surviving 
daughter married Baron Teynham,” [ was 
led to inquire as to his family, as no such 
event is mentioned in his ‘ Autobiography ’; 
but it will be seen from the following list 
that the Jay named is not the preacher of 
Bath. I nevertheless give my list, as it is 
not to be found anywhere. The only 
account I know is in the ‘ Autobiography,’ 
which, Cyrus Jay says (‘ Recollections,’ 

. 239), was written within a year of his 
father’s death; but this was not so, as he 
began it in 1843. In this (pp. 95-8) W. Jay 
numbers his six children, but gives no date 
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of birth, and we are told that they died, or 
that a child died before her father, but all 
without date. 


1. Anne, b. 1792; m. 1809 Rev. Robert 
Bolton of New Jersey, and had thirteen 


- children, one of whom, Abby Wolsey 


Bolton, the fifth daughter, died at the age 
of twenty-two, near New York, in 1849, 
and is the subject of a memoir by her sister 
entitled ‘The Lighted Valley,’ 1856. This 
has an engraved portrait of her by W. Holl 
from a painting by her brother. 

2. William, b. 1794; m. Louisa Coulson. 
One of their children died before his father : 
a religious account of him by his mother is 
entitled ‘Little Willy,’ London, 1865. 
Cyrus Jay says William died about two 
years after ‘“ Little Willy ” (‘ Recollections,’ 
p- 206). 

3. Mary Arabella, b. 1795; m. Wm. 
Garfit Ashton, solicitor and Clerk of the 
Peace, Cambridge, where he died 27 Nov., 
1855, aged 60 (Gent. Mag., Jan., 1856, p. 100), 
and was succeeded by W. Cockerell (Boase, 
“M. E. B.,’ vol. iv.) She died 19 Feb., 
1854 (Gent. Mag., p. 443). 

4. Cyrus, the person whose name has 
chiefly prompted this note. 

5. Edward, b. 1798; died at Lausanne 
in his 75th year, 25 (see The Times of 30) 
June, 1873. This is a fact I ‘“‘ made a note 
of” at the time, being then a contributor 
to ‘N. & 

6. Statira, b. 1801; ‘“‘died at age of 
nineteen” (* Auto.,’ p. 99) in August, 1820 
(* Recollections,’ p. 204). 

There are numbers of descendants of 
W. Jay, but not one bears his name. 


A few years before his death Jay changed 
his publisher, and to this fact his son 
attributes the failure of the last edition of 
his works. But I should say it was more 
that the matter had been well worked, and 
that there were newer competitors. Another 
factor was the expense of stereotyping, 
which the son puts at 1,000/. The dis- 
agreement with his congregation also tended 
to lessen Jay’s popularity. 


Not one of this great preacher’s works 
has been reprinted since his death, but in 
1900 was published ‘ Two Famous Preachers 
of Bath,’ by the Rev. James’ Silvester. 
Jay’s name is first; the other is Arch- 
bishop Magee. The frontispiece is a process 
reproduction of the portrait after W. Etty, 
R.A., engraved for the ‘ Autobiography ’ 


appended to this portrait, for it is misleading 
to read that the production is ‘‘ engraved ” 
by Holl, and that the picture in 1900 is “ in 
the possession of the Rev. R. Bolton,” 
who died many years ago. He was married 
in 1869, and two of his sons, clergymen of 
the Church of England, are in Boase’s 
‘Modern English Biography,’ viz., Wm- 
Jay Bolton (1816-84) and J. Jay Bolton 
(1824-63). 

Mr. Silvester gives no new facts, and 
ignores Cyrus Jay’s ‘ Recollections.’ 

A copy of Etty’s portrait was published 
in The Kuropean Magazine, January, 1819, 
engraved by Thomson ; it is different from 
Holl’s. 

The exact dates of the years which I do 
not give can all be found by spending money 
for certificates. Many interesting facts 
would probably be unearthed by an in- 
spection of the wills, for which more money 
is required ! 

The son Cyrus Jay will form the subject 
of another note. RatpH THOMAS. 


Pneumatic Tyres.—In years to come 
inquiry may possibly be made as to when 
pneumatic tyres first came into use. It may 
be useful, therefore, to record the dinner 
presided over by Prince Francis of Teck, 
held at the Hotel Cecil on 19 November, 
in commemoration of the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the introduction of pneumatic 
tyres in 1888. R. B. 

Upton. 


Protocots.—It seems worth while to 
point out an omission in the last triple 
section of the ‘N.E.D.’ under this word. 
Under 6 we find the following: “ Diplo- 
matics. The official formulas used at the 
beginning and end of @ charter, papal bull, 
or other similar instrument, as distinct from 
the text, which contains its subject-matter.” 

Mention should also have been made 
of another technical use of the word protocol, 
which is to be found fairly often in papyro- 
logical writings. Protocol signifies the official 
mark affixed to rolls of papyrus in the 
Byzantine and Arab period. The manu- 
facture of papyrus being a Government 
monopoly, the authorities were careful to 
guarantee the official manufacture of each 
roll; and to this end there were affixed to 
each the name of the comes sacrarum largi- 
tionum, the date of manufacture, &c. This 
certificate of manufacture, if we may so 


in 1854 by W.-Holl, afterwards R.A. The | term it, was called a protocol, and was written 
original inscription should not have been | in a very conventional and_illegible hand— 
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perhaps, from the thickness of the strokes, 
with a brush rather than with a pen. The 
decipherment of these protocols is one of 
the great difficulties of papyrology, and no 
protocol of the Byzantine age has yet been 
satisfactorily read. The locus classicus for 
the protocol is Justinian’s Novell. Ixi. 
chap. 2 (so in the Teubner text; in the 
Leipsic edition, ‘Corpus Juris Civilis,’ 
vol. iii, 1849, the edict is numbered xliv.). 
This is to the effect that it was illegal to 
draw up any contract unless the protocol 
was left attached to the papyrus.* The 
law was, however, habitually broken. 

After the Arab conquest of Egypt, the 
Arabs kept up the papyrus monopoly and 
the practice of writing protocols; but, 
while retaining the illegible Byzantine script 
at the beginnings and ends of lines, they 
introduced slightly more legible formule 
in Greek and Arabic. These consist of 
Mohammedan formule and the name of the 
Governor or Khalif, or both; sometimes also 
the date. The Arabic name for protocol is 

It should be emphasized that this sense 
of the word protocol is in no degree covered 
by the definition quoted from the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
The protocol had no connexion with the 
document written on the papyrus to which 
it was attached ; it was written in the papyrus 
factory at the time of manufacture, and a 
soged of papyrus might of course be kept 
or some years before it was used. More- 
over, protocols are found attached to MSS. 
other than legal. Thus one of the finest 
known specimens of a protocol of the 
Byzantine type is that on the first folio of 
B.M. Or. MS. 5001, a papyrus codex of 
Coptic homilies. 

Yor English use of the word reference 
may be made to H. I. Bell, ‘ The Aphrodito 
Papyri’ (Journal of Hell. Studies, xxviii. 
97-120), p. 109, “‘It has a protocol appa- 
rently dated in the governorship of ‘ f - 
allah,” and to W. E. Crum’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Coptic MSS. in the British Museum,’ London, 
1905, and ‘ Catalogue of the Coptic MSS. in 
the....John Rylands Library,” Manchester 
and London, 1909 (see the indices to those 
volumes). For discussions of protocols in 

eneral see especially J. von Karabacek, 

Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer: Fiihrer durch 
die Ausstellung’ (Vienna, 1894), p. 17f. ; 
“Arabic Paleography’ (Vienna Oriental 


_.* Cf, the passage quoted from ‘ Schol. Basilic.,’ 
lib. xxii. p. 94, by Wessely in his ‘ Prolegomena ad 
Papyrorum Graecorum Novam Collectionem Eden- 
dam ’ (Vienna, 1883), p. 5. 


Journal, xx. 131-48), p. 139 ff. ; Sitzwngs- 
berichte d. Kais. Akad. d. Wissenschaften 
in Wien, Phil.—Hist. Klasse, 161, 1, ‘ Die 
arabischen Papyrusprotokolle’; C. H. 
Becker, ‘ Arabische Papyri des Aphrodito- 
fundes’ (Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, xx. 
68-104), p. 97 ff. ; ‘Das Lateinische in den 
arabischen Papyrusprotokollen’ (ib., xxii. 
166-93) ; and H. I. Beil, ‘ Latin in Protocols 
of the Arab Period’ (Archiv fiir Papyrus- 
forachung, v. 143-55). B. 


WatsH SURNAME: A NEW THEORY.— 
Years ago, when I first heard from Lan- 
cashire men that the termination -halgh, 
which occurs in many of their place- and 
personal names, was pronounced halsh, 
I wrote to ‘N. & Q.,’ and several readers 
replied and confirmed this (9 S. i. 345; 
ii. 15, 115). The change of gh to sh puzzled 
me, but I now think I can solve the enigma. 

Every student of German is aware that 
the ch in that language has two sounds, 
hard and soft, and that in the combination 
Ich the latter is correct. Such words as 
Milch and Dolch sound to an English ear 
like milsh and dolsh. I feel quite happy in 
comparing this with the pronunciation of 
halgh as halsh. It is curious that no mention 
is made of this sound in Prof. Wright’s 
‘English Dialect Grammar.’ It is one of the 
most interesting phenomena in the whole 
range of English phonetics. 

The question naturally arises, If halgh, 
which represents A.-S. healh, can be pro- 
nounced halsh, are there no other examples 
of the same development ? One thinks 
of the A.-S. Wealh, a Welshman, which 
would become Walsh. Walsh is a_ well- 
known surname, hitherto looked upon as a 
variant of the adjective Welsh. 

I venture to suggest an altogether new 
theory, viz., that Walsh is the modern 
form of the A.-S. noun Wealh, whereas 
Welsh is the A.-S. adjective Welisc. Perhaps 
Pror. SKEAT will give us his opinion of the 
lines in ‘ Piers Plowman * :— 

Godefray of Garlekhithe 
And Gritfyn the Walshe. 
On my hypothesis, this would be A.-S. 
‘“‘Griffyn se Wealh.” Unfortunately, it 
will be some time before the ‘ N.E.D.’ will 
have to discuss this, under the letter W. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


De Raet Baronetcy.—At 6 8. v. 267 
there was an inquiry as to the existence of 
this baronetey. The Sir Dirck de Raet there 
referred to was a grandson of the original 
grantee, and d.s.p.m. at Leyden, 16 Aug., 
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1759, in his sixty-ninth year. The baronetcy 
then devolved on the grandson of Arent de 
Raet, LL.D., second son of the 1st Baronet ; 
and became extinct on the death s.p.l. of Sir 
William Maurice van Cats, 9th Baronet and 
4th Baron de Raet in the Netherlands, at 
Djokjakarta, 14 Ap., 1900. Two of his 
sisters still survive. The 6th Baronet was, 
22 Ap., 1843, created Baron de Raet in the 
Netherlands by King William II., and his 
brother and heir, Sir Jacob, 7th Baronet, 
assumed the surname of Van Cats, his 
mother having been the heiress of the Barons 
van Cats of the Holy Roman Empire. I 
hope to print the whole pedigree shortly ; 
meanwhile it may be well to place the above 
on record in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 


WALTHEOF, EARL OF NoRTHUMBERLAND.— 
1. His Wife-—The ‘D.N.B.’ says that 
William I. gave Waltheof to wife his niece 
Judith, a daughter of his sister Adelaide, by 
Enguerrand, Count of Ponthieu. This is 
incorrect, for Judith was the only child of 
Adelaide (or Alice) and her second husband, 
Lambert, Count of Lens, who was slain in 
1054 (‘Conqueror and his Companions,’ 
i. 122), when his comté passed to, or was 
seized by, his brother, Eustace II., Count of 
Boulogne (ibid., i. 150-51). 

2. His Daughters.—The ‘D.N.B.’ gives 
Waltheof three daughters :— 

(1) Matilda (7.e., Maud), mar. Ist, Simon 
de Senlis, who was made in consequence 
Karl of Northampton; 2nd, David L., 
King of Scotland, 

(2) Judith, mar. ‘‘ Ralph of Toesny, the 

(3) ,» mar. Robert Fitz Richard. 

I suggest that the alleged third daughter 
had no existence. The wife of Robert Fitz 
Richard was not Waltheof’s daughter, but 
his grand-daughter Maud de Senlis (‘ Feudal 
England,’ p. 575; cp. pp. 474-6). 

About his daughter Maud there is no 
difficulty, but is there absolute proof of the 
affiliation of the wife of Ralf de Toeni ? 
if she were really the daughter of Waltheof, 
it seems curious that she was, apparently, 
excluded from any share in her father’s 
great inheritance. Of Waltheof’s three 
earldoms, Northampton was granted to 
Maud’s first husband, and except for a short 
interval (‘Geoffrey de Mandeville,’ pp. 
264-5) was held by his descendants; the 
Earldom of Huntingdon, which apparently 
included Cambridge (ibid. pp. 191-3), was 
held in turn by Maud’s two husbands, and 
was long a bone of contention between 


their descendants; and Northumberland 
was obtained, though not permanently, 
by her son, Henry of Scotland. 

In case any reader should suggest reference 
to the elaborate genealogical tables contained 
in Cobbe’s ‘Norman Kings of England,’ 
I think it as well to say that I have noted so 
many errors in these that I consider them 
quite untrustworthy. In the present case, 
a comparison of Tables I., I., and IV. will 
show that Cobbe was quite at sea. 

3. His Mother’s Family.—Waltheof was 
younger son of Earl Siward (d. 1055) by 
Elflaed, daughter and coheir of Earl 
Ealdred, eldest son of the great Earl Uchtred. 
This descent is given correctly by the 
‘D.N.B.,’ though wrongly by Cobbe. How- 
ever, the ‘D.N.B.’ says, s.v. ‘ Waltheof,’ 
that A‘lflaed was one of three daughters of 
Ealdred, but s.v. ‘Uchtred’ it credits 
Ealdred with five daughters. Which is 
correct ? Another of the three (or five) was 
AEldgyth, who married Liuif, or Ligulf, 
murdered in 1080 (ep. 10 S. xii. 52-3). Is 
anything known of the remaining daughter 
or daughters ? 

4. His Death—The ‘ D.N.B.’ says that he 
was beheaded in 1076, which should, no 
doubt, be 1075 (Doyle, ‘ Official Baronage,’ 
li. 641). G. H. WHITE. 

Lowestoft. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


FLAUBERT’S ‘ TENTATION DE ST. ANTOINE. 
—I wonder if your readers will enlighten me 
as to certain words that occur in ‘La 
Tentation de St. Antoine’ (Flaubert, 
1849-56 Edition), which I am translating. 
They are as follows. 

1. Fleurs de pipalas. 

2. Xeneston.—This is described in the 
text as a small round of copper, a talisman 
that enables its owner to explore volcanoes 
and such perilous places. It is offered to St. 
Anthony by Apollonius of Tyana (vos, 
wayfarer 2). 

3. Bibasis, Martypsa.—Greek dances. 

4. Nisnas, a people who have only one 
arm, one eye, half a heart, half a body, 
&e. (the kind of tribes Mandeville, Pliny, 
and Lucian occasionally mention). Nisnas is 
actually the Arabic word for monkey: of 
course, the travellers may have seen or 
heard of monkey tribes in Ethiopia, and 
conjured up these attributes for them. 
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5. Blemmyes, folk with no heads, but a 
semblance of a face upon their breasts. Is 
there any English expression except “ the 
headless folk ”’ ? 

6. Silphium, the plant, spoken of as a 
good ingredient for sauces. 

I should be most grateful for any sug- 
gestions that may throw light on these 
words, as Cairo is not a place where one can 
et information easily. R. FRANCIs. 

Turf Club, Cairo. 


JOSEPH RopMAN Draxe.—I should be 
very glad to know something further about 
a North American poet of the name of 
Joseph Rodman Drake, born 7 Aug., 1795, 
died 20 Sept., 1820. He is the author of a 
poem entitled ‘ Niagara.’ 

E. 

Compostela 49 (altos), Habana, Cuba. 


THE THREE RAVENS AND JAMES I.— 
In an address urging the claims of the Navy 
League to public support the speaker told a 
story—traceable to Phineas Pette, Pepys’s 
predecessor at the Admiralty—to the effect 
that at a critical moment Pette made a 
personal appeal to King James I for funds for 
the Navy. The King turned a deaf ear to all 
arguments, and Pette was on the point of 
being sent empty away when a courtier, 
approaching the royal chair, whispered 
to King James: ‘‘ Remember the three 
ravens in St. Vincent,’ whereupon the 
King changed his mind and granted the 
request. Another version of the story gives 
“the three ravens of Burgos ”’ as the talis- 
manic words employed. 

Can any of your readers throw light 
upon either reading, and explain the con- 
nexion of the three ravens with Navy 
needs or their supply ? 

LioneLt G. Rosinson. 

Reform Club, 8.W. 

[A. G—y also sends a query about the ravens of 
Burgos. } 


Es I. has come 
to my hands, descended from my grand- 
father G. P. R. James, a small gold medallion, 
concerning which I am desirous of securing 
more definite and authentic information 
than I now have at hand. On one side 
it bears the British coat of arms and the 
inscription “‘ Honi Soit Qui Male Pence [?]” ; 
and on the reverse the head of King Charles I. 
in relief. Appended at the bottom is a small 


locket containing the remnant of some 
hair, which I believe to be that of King 
Charles. 

On account of several recent deaths among 
the older members of my family, I have been 


‘medallion very satisfactorily, 


up to now unable to trace the history of this 
but have 
personal knowledge that it was in the hands of 
my grandmother, who took great care of 
it and prized it highly for many years. 
I also find information, believed to be 
trustworthy, to the effect that it is one of four 
of like kind which were made for King 
Charles himself while in Scotland, and 
presented to some close friends; but I 
lack information as to just when it came to 
my family or in what circumstances. I 
have also at some time either heard or 
read that the others were in England and 
their whereabouts known, but that the one’ 
in my hands was lost trace of. I shall be 
glad if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can aid me in 
securing the desired information. 
V. W. JAMES. 
Chippewa Valley Bank Building, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


In SPpANISH.—Which of Kipling’s 
books have appeared in a Spanish transla- 
tion? The only one I have by me is 
‘Cuentos de las Montafias’ (‘ Plain Tales 
from the Hills’), an excellent version by 
Don Agustin F. de Laserna, the dramatist. 
It is singularly free from error, though, to 
be sure, the famous piebald horse appears as 
‘caballo pio.” The preface places Kipling 
in juxtaposition with “‘los cuentos de Can- 
torbery, los del Tonel, y los de Navidad,” 
i.e., ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ ‘Tale of a 
Tub,’ and ‘ Christmas Carol ’—rather an odd 
mixture. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—I 
have an idea that the following line comes 
in one of Samuel Lover’s songs. I will 
not vouch for the verbal accuracy of my 
version :— 

Come live in my heart and you'll pay no rint. 


Can any reader tell me where to find it ? 
W. E. M. 


‘When I gazed into those stars, have they not 
looked down on me with pity from their serene 
— like eyes glistening with heavenly tears over 
t 


e little lot of man?” 
Joun T. Pace. 


‘*MorRS SCEPTRA LIGONIBUS 
Can any of your readers inform me whence 
this is taken? It occurs on a fourteenth- 
century wall-painting in Battle Church, 
Sussex, and is one of the mottoes on @ 
seventeenth-century engraving of the Ana- 
tomical Theatre of Leyden. I have seen it 
ascribed to, but cannot find it in, Lucan. 

F. P. WEBER. 
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BENJAMIN DiIsRAELI: ENGRAVED Por- 
TRAIT.—Can any of your readers tell me 
who was the engraver of a mezzotint portrait 
of Benjamin Disraeli when a youngish man, 
apparently about twenty-five to thirty years 
of age ? W. M. Crook. 

Devonshire Club, 8. W. 


British Army IN 1763.—Fellow-readers 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ will save me much labour if they 
can inform me where I shall find information 
about the general life and conditions of 
service in the British Army, circa 1763. 
Are there any military memoirs of this 
period, and shall I find what I seek in some 
of the histories of regiments ? 

Horacr BLEACKLEY. 


BripGe FropsHam (1734-68).—When and 
whom did he marry ? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
refers to his widow, Isabella, but gives no 
particulars. G. F. R. B. 


Sir Ricwarp Lane (1584-1650), Lorp 
KErEPER.—When and whom did he marry ? 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ states only that his 
widow Margaret, was apparently 
aunt to the poet Thomas Randolph,” died 
22 April, 1669, and was buried at Kings- 
thorpe, co. Northampton. G. F. R. B. 


RicHARD NEILE (1562-1640), ARCHBISHOP 
or YoRK.—Whom and when did he marry ? 
The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ mentions his son 
Paul, but says nothing about his wife. 

G. F. R. B. 


Burtat-PLAces OF NOTABLE ACTRESSES.— 
T ain unable to find in the pages of numerous 
biographical works the burial- places in 
which the following actresses were interred : 

1. Mrs. Nisbett, who died 16 Jan., 1858, 
Lady Boothby. 

2. Emily Saunders, who became Lady 
Donne, and died (I believe at Edinburgh), 
20 Sept., 1875. 

3. Maria Foote, died Countess of Harring- 
ton, 27 Dec., 1867. 

4. Lavinia Fenton, died Duchess of Bolton, 
24 Jan., 1760. 

5. Fanny and Patti Josephs. 

If any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me 
the full names of the cemeteries, I shall be 
very grateful for the information. 

Harotp Gopwyn. 

38, Meredith Street, Plaistow, Essex. 


JENNENS, JENNINGS, OR JERNINGHAM 
Famity.—In The Atheneum of 23 October 
(p. 494) reference is made to the Jennens 
family, and as I am interested in their 
pedigree, I should be very grateful if any 
of your readers could give me some informa- 


tion regarding the Stone-Jerningham branch, 
as the Jerninghams gave their name to that 
district. I do not know the village, so am 
unable to say whether there are any monu- 
= or other memorials of the family 
eft. 

The Jennings are said to be of Danish 
origin, and the name has been corrupted at 
various times into Jerningham, Jennings, 
and Jennens. VERUS. 


BEESWING CLuB.—Mr. Herbert Shelley, in 
his ‘ Inns and Taverns of Old London,’ p. 224, 
refers to this Club, which met in the British 
Coffee-House in Cockspur Street. Where 
can I get a fuller account of it ? and who was 
the George Gordon who frequented it ? Mr. 
Shelley describes him as being known about 
town as “ the man of wit.” 

J. M. 


DantTE =iMSS.—In L’Intermédiaire of 
20 Dec., 1891, the following appeared :— 

“Découverte & Milan d’un exemplaire de la ‘ Divine 
Comédie’ aux armes des Alighieri—M. Carta, 
Directeur de la Bibliothéque Estense de Modéne, 
vient de signaler un exemplaire inconnu de la 
‘Divine Comédie,’ aux armes de la famille Alighieri, 
ala Bibliothéque de Brera (Milan). Ce manuscrit 
aurait été écrit vers 1327.” 

Is anything known further of this MS. 
amongst Dante scholars in England ? 

Also in the same journal, under date, 
20 Feb., 1892, it was announced that 

‘‘ L’inventaire des MSS. achetés récemment par le 
pape & la famille Borghése va bientét étre imprimé. 
Have. Parmi ces MSS. on remarque la ‘Divine 
Comédie’ de Dante, écrite de la main méme de 
Boccace 
but in a letter quoted from Cardinal Capece- 
latro, Librarian of the Vatican, this state- 
ment is somewhat qualified :— 

“‘Parmi les MSS. borghésiens il s’en trouve un de 
la ‘Divine Comédie’ du XIV° siécle, paraissant de 
la main de Boccace, et bien semblable au célébre 
Dante du Vatican.” 

In the J ohn Rylands Library in this city 
there are; two other MSS. of the ‘D.C.,’ 
concerning which Mr. H. Guppy, the Libra- 
rian, makes the following remarks in a 
recently published catalogue of a Dante 
Exhibition.— 

“1, MS. 1416 on paper, 4to. A MS. of the ‘D.C.’ 
containing a number of variants from the common 
text. It has not yet been studied by any Editors 
of Dante. Of ‘the transcriber of the MS. nothing is 
known. There are a number of comments in the 
margin written in a smaller hand, but probably by 
B. Landi de Landis.” 

“9. MS. 16th cent. on paper, 4to. A MS. written 
in double columns, with the Credo and other poems 
at the end. At one time in the possession of Cava- 
liere 8S. Kirkup.” 
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Of a MS. of the ‘Canzoni,’ on vellum, 
fourteenth century, 8vo, it is said :— 

‘*The first half of this MS. is occupied with the 
poems of Petrarch, written by the same hand as 
the Canzoni of Dante. It was executed either 
during the lifetime of Petrarch or immediately 
after his death. Ornamented with large initial 
letters and three illuminated borders, containing 
portraits of the poets and their zxamorate, with the 
arms of the Strozzi emblazoned at the foot of the 


first two borders.” 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Feet or Fines: IDENTIFICATIONS 
WantTED.—The Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society are printing the Feet of Fines for 
Cornwall. Among the places which are 
named in a fine (1279) between Richard 
de Pevenes (Pevensey) and Isabe'la his 
wife, claimants, and John de Cameys and 
Margaret his wife, deforciants, are Norton 
in Somerset, and Bonegeton in Suffolk. Who 
was Saer de Rosay, whose ‘‘ whole service ” 
was transferred by this agreement ? 

In another Fine (1285), between Edmund 
de Stafford and Nicholas Barun of Stafford, 
Norton sub Kaermunt in Staffordshire is 
mentioned. Which Norton is this ? 

Again, Eselebergh and ‘“‘a moiety of a 
messuage in Tothewyk” in Buckingham- 
shire are referred to in a fine (1287) between 
Wm. de Alta Ripa jun. and Wm. de Alta 
Ripa sen. and Katherine his wife. 

In a fine between Thomas, Bishop of 
Rochester, and Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, 
the advowson of the church of Burnedhis in 
Suffolk was granted by the Earl to the 
Bishop. 

I should be glad to know where exactly 
all these places are. 

J. Rowe, M.B. 

88, Horton Grange Road, Bradford. 


HistoricaL MSS. Discoverep.—A year 
or so ago (I am sorry to be unable to be 
more precise) a story was going the round 
of the daily newspapers concerning an 
alleged “find” of a quantity of medieval 
documents in some country mansion. The 
discovery seems to have passed unnoticed 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ however, and I am wondering 
if some one in possession of the actual facts 
(apart from the newspaper accounts) can 
now be induced to tell us briefly what the 
circumstances were, and of what the docu- 
ments consisted. In regard to the records 
themselves, I would ask, Are they known 
to have been brought under the notice of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission ? 

McMurray. 
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‘THE ABBEY OF KILKHAMPTON.’ 
(10 8. xii. 323.) 


I wovutp suggest the following additions 
and emendations to Mr. Horace BLEACK- 
LEY’s key to the characters who are the sub- 
jects of the inscriptions in this work. 

P. 2. ‘Lord and Lady P.,” é.e., Percy. 
The inscription is repeated in a later edition 
(1788) with the alteration of the names to 
D— and D—ss of N—, obviously Duke and 
Duchess of Northumberland. Lord Percy 
had succeeded to the dukedom in the interim. 

P. 25. “ Earl of D—” is very difficult to 
identify. I should have suggested “ Delor- 
aine,”” but that he was only a Scotch non- 
representative peer, and not, as the subject 
of this epitaph is represented as being, a 
member of ‘the Senate.» The other con- 
temporary earls whose titles begin with “ D ” 
were Dalhousie, Darlington, Darnley, Dart- 
mouth, Delawarr, Denbigh, Derby, Dun- 
more. Of these, Dartmouth and Dunmore 
are clearly impossible. On the whole, I am 
inclined to suggest Derby, but I do not know 
what justification his life afforded for the 
character assigned to the subject of the 
epitaph. 

P. 78. The person indicated is clearly 
William Mayne, Lord Newhaven (not Lord 
Newborough, as Mr. BLEACKLEY supposes). 
The inscription refers to his candidature 
at C— (i.e., Canterbury) in 1780, when some 
of his voters were detained till too late while 
making their passage from London in a hoy. 
In my edition the index gives ‘‘ N—n, L—d.” 

P. 92. The subject of the inscription is 
not Dr. Graham, but his wife, better known 
as Catharine Macaulay the historian. The 
epitaph is, in the text, “supposed to have 
been written by Dr. G—m.”” 

P. 112. There was no such person as “ the 
Hon. M. Montagu” at this time. The 
reference is obviously to the Hon. John 
Montagu (eldest son of Lord Beaulieu), 
M.P. for Windsor, who on his father’s 
elevation to an earldom in 1784, became by 
courtesy Lord Montagu. He died before his 
father. The epitaph describes him as 
elected “for the borough of W—,” i.e. 
Windsor. 

P. 115. The person referred to is Sir 
Watts Horton (“Sir W— H—n” in my 
copy, not ‘Sir W—r,” as Mr. BLEACKLEY 
quotes it), who married a Stanley. The 
“Lady D—” of the inscription is Lady 
Derby. 
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P. 121. The person referred to is Viscount 
Doneraile. This is shown by the words “ the 
blood of St. L—” (i.e. St. Leger) coupled 
with “the spotless title of D—,” and the 
reference to the Irish Lord Lieutenantcy of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

P. 124. The personage whose epitaph 
is tentatively identified by Mr. BLEACKLEY 
with Dr.Richard Warren was almost certainly 
Dr. Watson, afterwards Bishop of Llandaff, 
who was at the date of publication the most 
prominent Whig among the resident ‘‘ dons *” 
at Cambridge. The inscription is said to be 
“near the Duke of G—’s tent,” and Watson 
‘was a protégé of the Duke of Grafton. 

P. 126. The subject of the inscription is 
obviously the notorious Duchess of Kingston. 
The “ Earl of B—” (who is not the subject of 
it, she being described as his “ relict”) is 
not the Earl of Berkeley, but the Earl of 
Bristol. Mr. Bueacktey thinks that the 
epitaph on -p. 50 refers to the Duchess, 
but there is nothing in it specially distine- 
tive. I am not prepared to suggest who is 
meant, but it seems clear to me that it is 
not the Duchess. 

P. 130. The lady referred to is Barbara, 
Countess Powis. My index has ‘“ P—s, 
C—s of ’—not ‘“ B—,” as Mr. BLEACKLEY 
writes. 

I possess two editions of the ‘ Abbey.’ 
The later, which is dated 1788, omits many 
of the subjects of the earlier edition—most 
of them because they had actually died in 
the interval since the original publication. 
It contains several new subjects, including 
Pitt, Archbishop Moore, Bishop Percy, 
Sir R. P. Arden (Lord Alvanley), Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, Lord Sydney, John Kemble, 
and many others, some of whom I cannot 
identify. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


I may perhaps be allowed to direct Mr. 
BLEACKLEY’s attention to 9 S. xii. 381, 
411, 488; 108. i. 12. He will find about 
three columns of a key or keys to ‘The 
Abbey of Kilkhampton,’ which may be 
usefully compared with his. At 9 S. xii. 
381 are given references to 3 S. viii. 455; 
48. i. 353, 467. RosBert PIERPOINT. 

[W. C. B. also thanked for reply.] 


Louis XIV. Irish TaBLe- 
cLoTHs (10 8. xii. 408).—The practice of 
celebrating feats of arms and commemorating 
historic events on such perishable material 
as table damask appears to be of consider- 
able antiquity, and is still in vogue. For 
instance, the table linen belonging to regi- 


mental messes is woven with the regimental 
crest, badge, cipher, and battle honours 
as carried on the colours. ‘‘ Coronation ” 
tablecloths were made by Messrs. Walpole 
of Dublin, and exhibited at the Cork Ex- 
hibition of 1902-3. They bear portraits of 
King Edward VIJ. and the Queen, the royal 
arms, and the arms of the Colonies. 

Owing to the importance, and _ special 
legislative measures to encourage the growth, 
of the linen industry in Ireland during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century and 
the early part of the eighteenth, it is to that 
country we should look for specimens of 
ancient table linen. I have one such, which 
has descended to me from an ancestor. 
It is a large tablecloth of the finest damask, 
on which are beautifully woven the following 
subjects : a country house, birds, foliage, and 
human figures, which from their garb I take 
to be kerns or gallowglasses—the ancient 
irish soldiery. The centre is occupied by 
the coat of arms, surmounted by a squire’s 
helmet and crest; and below is the motto, 
‘* Finis coronat opus,” and a decorated scroll 
containing the following inscription :— 

‘‘ William Lambe of Willow Grove in the County 

of Wicklow, Esquire, and Martha Lambe, alias 
Taylor, his wife, in the year of our Lord 1722. Made 
by Michael Quin.” 
Tablecloths such as this were made expressly 
for the marriage feast of newly-wedded 
couples from flax specially grown on the land 
of one or other family. 

When in Dublin a few years ago, and 
purchasing linen from Messrs. Walpole 
(among other things, a Coronation tablecloth 
of 1902), I asked the firm if they still came 
across much of the old Irish handspun house- 
hold linen, armorially decorated and dated. 
They said that it was growing scarcer every 
year, but that they never remembered 
meeting with any specimen so old as my own 
prized relic, which is in an excellent state of 
preservation. H. G. ARCHER. 

29, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


VicomtTEe XIIII. (10 8S. xii. 409).— 
This form of the Latin numeral for fourteen 
can scarcely be called irregular. The forms 
VII. was not unknown for 
LXxxx., were usual in ancient times: 
xuu., for example, may be seen in a first- 
century memorial inscription, to a soldier 
of the 14th Legion, found at Wroxeter 
(Viroconium), and now in the Shrewsbury 
Museum (‘ Corp. Inser. Lat.,’ vii. 155). Nor 
did 1v., &c., though convenient as 
lessening the chance of error, drive the 
others out of the field for a long time. 


In especial mu. is very frequent in printed 
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books of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies (at 9 8. xii. 3, col. 1, an example was 
given of a wrong reference in ‘ The Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” probably due to misreading 
XIIII. as XIII.). 

In recent years, by a kind of revival, the 
older forms have been sometimes used in 
numbering the divisions of Latin books. 
Munro, for instance, printed 
xul., &e., in his edition of Horace (1869). 

EDWARD BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


The numeral 14 can be represented by 
xiv. or xu. In the ‘Siglarium Roma- 
num?’ in Bailey’s edition of the ‘ Lexicon 
Facciolati’ both forms are given, Ursatus 
being referred to for both. There are many 
examples of 111. for Iv. in the ‘ Siglarium.’ 

One can find plenty elsewhere, e.g. 
“Custos Leg. ‘vixit ann. 
XXVITII.,” ‘ vixit ann. XXITII.,” regio- 
num XIIII.,” ‘“‘dies XIII.” (‘ Inscrip- 
tiones Sacrosanctz Vetustatis,’ collected by 
Petrus Apianus and Barptholomeus Aman- 
tius, Ingolstadii, M.D.xxxi1., pp. 81, 166, 
167, 195, 468). 

In the ‘Chorus Poetarum Classicorum,’ 
Lugduni, m. pexvi., the Fourth Book of 
Lucretius is headed ‘‘ Liber IV.,” while the 
page-headings are Lib. III.” ; the fourth 
fineid is “ Lib. IV.” and “Lib. IITI.” 
In the same book in Horace’s Odes the 
14th of the First Book is ‘‘Ode XIV.,” 
that of the Second Book is ‘‘ Ode XIIII.” 

In ‘La France Métallique,’? par Jacques 
de Bie, Paris, M.Dc.Xxxm., are many ex- 
amples of 11 for Iv., e.g., plate 6, medal of 
Carolus Magnus dated pccixxu11. ; plate 10, 
medal of Carolus I. dated pecctxxum. 

Note the dates of two of the above books. 

On at all events some of our coins of 1822 
the king is Georgius ITII. 

RosBerT PIERPOINT. 


CIRE-PERDUE PROCESS AND Sir J. SAVILE 
Lumuey (10 8. xii. 387)—There is in the 
British Museum (under ‘ Lumley *) a ‘ Report 
on Bronze-Casting in Belgium? (London, 
1883) by Sir J. Savile Lumley (fol., pp. 17). 

L. L. K. 


EpMuND, Baron DE Haroxp (10 S. xii. 
108).—Edmund, titwar Baron de Harold, 
was b. at Limerick, 1737, of a family claiming 
descent from that son of Harold II. who 
fled to Ireland (‘ Freiherrl. Taschenbuch,’ 
1858). He entered the Bavarian service, 
and in 1787 was colonel commanding the 
Konigsfeld Regiment, a Gentleman of the 


tine, and member of the German Society 
of Mannheim, of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of London, and of the Academy 
of Diisseldorf.* He d. 28 June, 1800 
(‘ Freihl. Taschen.’), not 1808. 

James Lewis Harold, his son or nephew 
(b. at Diisseldorf 26 July, 1766), a lieutenant- 
general in the Bavarian army and Com- 
mandant of Munich, was 5 Ap., 1813, 
naturalized and received into the Bavarian 
nobility ; and 29 Oct., 1820, created Baron 
Harold (Freiherr von Harold) in _ that 
kingdom. 

The title became extinct on the death 
s.p.m. of Adalbert, 5th Baron, 20 Nov., 1884. 
His only dau. and h. married, 18 May, 1893, 
Otto, Baron Boith von Boithenberg. Fuller 
particulars will be found in ‘ The Nobilities of 
Europe,’ for 1910. RvvIGNY. 


Farr Rosamond (10 S. xii. 209, 298).— 
The story of Fair Rosamond first appeared, 
I think, in Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 1577. 
Daniel’s ‘ Complaint of Rosamond * was pub- 
lished in 1592. ‘The Ballad of Fair Rosa- 
mond ’ in Deioney’s ‘ Strange Histories ; or, 
Songs and Sonnets of Kinges, Princes, 
Dukes, Lords, Ladyes, Knights, and Gentle- 
men,’ was published in 1612. Mr. Ashton 
(‘Chapbooks of the Eighteenth Century,’ 
1882) believes the earliest precursor of the 
modern chapbook to be ‘ The Life and Death 
of Fair Rosamond, King Henry the Second’s 
Concubine, and how she was Poysoned to 
Death by Queen Eleanor. Printed for F. 
Coles* (circa 1640). Lowndes assigns 1677 
as the date of publication, but probably Mr. 
Ashton is the more trustworthy. A facsimile 
title-page in Mr. Ashton’s volume, from a 
copy ‘Printed and sold in Aldermary 
Church Yard, London,” is undated, but was 
probably 1720 or 1723. It has on the title a 
woodcut of the Queen, dagger in hand, stand- 
ing in front of Rosamond, who, on her knees, 
with ludicrously woebegone visage, and 
holding the cup of poison, evinces marked 
repugnance to swallow the deadly draught. 

The Scottish chapbooks dealing with Rosa- 
mond, of which quite a number were 
published, are all of a much later date than 
the one referred to above. I know of five 
issues—two in Stirling, one in Falkirk 
(described ante, p. 298), and two in 
Glasgow. Of these the earliest, ‘The Life 
and Death of Fair Rosamond, Concubine to 
King Henry the Second, shewing how she 


* Title-page of ‘ Poems of Ossian,’ lately discovered 
by Edmund, Baron de Harold, published at Diissel- 


Bedchamber to H.M.S.H. the Elector Pala- | dorf 


orf, 1787. 
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was poisoned by Queen Eleanor ’—bears the 
imprint ‘Stirling: Printed and sold by 
C. Randall. 1807,” pp. 24. It is in verse, as 
are also the two following: ‘‘ The Life and 
Death of Fair Rosamond, Concubine to 
King Henry II. To which is added, The 
Lass o’ Gowrie. Stirling: Printed for the 
Booksellers,’? pp. 8, undated, but circa 1817, 
and the Falkirk publication, also undated, 
but not earlier than 1820. 

Both the Glasgow versions of Fair Rosa- 
mond are in prose. I subjoin a note of 
them from copies lying before me :— 

“The History of Fair | Rosamond, | the beautiful 

Mistress of | King Henry the Second. | Her Birth 
and Education | at the Nunnery of Godstow. | And 
her Death. | —Glasgow: | W.& R. Inglis & Co. | 
208 Gallowgate.” Pp. 24. 
On the title-page is 2 woodcut of a young 
woman holding aloft a bird in a cage, while 
a cat on the ground at her feet watches the 
proceeding with evident interest. This 
chapbook travesties history, representing 
Rosamond as spared by the Queen, and 
dying at last in the odour of sanctity. It is 
undated, but is circa 1850. 

The other copy is entitled :— 

“History of | Fair Rosamond, | otherwise Eleanor 

Clifford ; | and her | Royal Paramour, Henry the 
Second, | King of England. | With an Affecting 
Account of her melan- | choly and terrible death, | 
at the hands of the | Injured Queen Eleanor | at 
the Bower of Woodstock. | — | Glasgow: | Printed 
for the Booksellers.” 1878, pp. 21. 
It contains a woodcut portrait of a lady, 
who in other chapbooks does duty for Mary 
Queen of Scots. WALTER Scott. 

Stirling. 


Last Prior or Twynuam (10 8S. 
xil. 221, 315).—Mr. Herbert Druitt has not 
only sent me the following notes, but has 
also kindly allowed me to print them :— 

‘* A fine slab of Purbeck marble lying just west 
of the eastern chapel of the south choir aisle, 
called Draper’s Chapel, measures 9ft. 3in. by 
4ft. 64in. There is no indent of a brass, but 
there is a marginal inscription in fine Gothic 
lettering on a fillet 7 in. wide :— 

(W.) ¥# Tumba Iohis Draper 
(N.) uicesimi sexti prioris huius ecclesie qui 
obiit xxix° die 
(E.) mensis Septéo Anno Mille™® 
(S.) ccccc? Lir curus Anime propicietur deus 
Amen, 
(Slab worn.) 

“The inscription and the borders of the fillet 
are filled with black mastic. 

““The stone screen of Perpendicular work with 
Renaissance details has an inscription along 
boa top in faded red lettering in a Lombardic 
style 

- Anno: Domini. Millesimo: [canopy] qvingen- 
tesimo : xxix®:, 


** Over the canopy in centre over doorway is 
THs ; and over the door a shield whereon is painted 
a representation of a church with central spire, 
with on either side the letters 1p. 

“On Thursday, 28 Oct., 1819, at an adjourned 
vestry meeting, the space for erecting a pew 
adjoining the pulpit was sold, under the conditions 
that the purchaser was to erect a good and suffi- 
cient pew of the height of the adjoining pew; 
to bear all expenses incidental to removing the 
pulpit, reading desks, &c.; and also to the 
removing the head stone of the late Prior John 
Draper, and making good the floor, &e. The pew 
was to be ‘ for three lives,’ with a ‘ power of re- 
newal by paying one guinea fine, on the death of 
each of the said lives.’ Ferrey says, p. 46n: 
‘Some remains of Prior Draper were found 
beneath it, together with a part of his vestments 
and crosier.’ 

‘*In the third edition of Mackenzie Walcott’s 
‘Memorials of Christchurch-Twynham’ (1883), 
p. 71, it is stated that ‘the gravestone was re- 
moved in 1822 to the south choir aisle, in front 
of his chantry chapel.’ 

‘* Whether the remains were moved also I do 
not know; nor do I know who now has the pewter 
chalice and paten found in the grave. Parts 
of the leather shoe-straps and a piece of candle 
taken from the grave were formerly in the posses- 
sion of the late Francis Bernard Argyle, a local 
antiquary who was a Roman Catholic ; from him 
they passed to a priest, and are probably still in 
existence, 

“It is just possible that the stone stood on a 
low plinth above the level of the floor, as its con- 
dition does not show much sign of wear from 
being trodden on, At any rate, the floor under the 
lantern was at a higher level than that of the 
nave ; but ill-judged ‘ restoration’ has destroyed 
all traces of this interesting arrangement.”’ 


A. R. BAyLey. 


Sr. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER, THE East 
Winpow: Prince ArtuHur, 1502 (10 S. 
xii. 269, 357).—I am very much obliged to 
Mr. Harianp-Oxtey for his interesting 
reply to my query; Rickman’s pamphlet 
promises to be of considerable interest, 
and his offer of the loan of it is gratefully 
accepted. Rickman assisted Miss Hackett 
on the restoration of Crosby Hall, 1833-5. 

Walcot (‘History of the Church of St. 
Margaret,’ p. 9), writing of the preservation 
of the window by General Monk, says :— 

‘* After lying a long time cased up Mr. Conyers, of 
Copt Hall in Essex, bought it for his chapel near 
Epping at a cost of fifty guineas. Here it remained 
until his son built a new house, and finally sold it 
to the committee for repairing and beautifying St. 
Margaret’s, for four hundred guineas, in 1758.” 

Farmer, ‘ History of the Abbey of Walt- 
ham,’ 1735, has no mention of this window 
being at Copt Hall, but describes (p. 64) 
how the windows there were destroyed :— 

“In the year of our Lord 1639, in November, 
here happened a Hurricane or Wild-Wind, which, 
entering in at the East Window, blew that down, 
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and carried some part thereof, with the picture of 
the Lord Coventry (singled from — more which 
hung on both sides, untouched all the Length of 
the Gallery, being fifty-six yards), out of the West 
Window, which it threw down to the ground. It 
seems the Wind, finding this Room in the Form of 
a Trunk and coarcitated [sic] therein, forced the 
Stones of the first Window like Pellets elear 
through it.” 

This, however, does not add to our know- 
ledge of the east window of St. Margaret’s. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Describing the St. Margaret’s painted 
window in ‘ The Romance of London,’ John 
Timbs quotes the opinion of Mr. Winston, 
“the great authority on glass painting,” 
who speaks of the window as ‘the most 
beautiful work....that I am acquainted 
with.”” The quotation (about seven lines) 
may possibly occur in Winston’s ‘ Difference 
of Style in Ancient Glass Paintings,’ 2 vols, 
new edition, 1867, or his ‘Memoirs of Glass 
Painting,’ 1865. WALTER Scort. 


Visitors to St. Margaret’s can there buy 
copies of a * History and Description of the 
Windows....by Mrs. J. E. Sinclair. 6th 
edition, revised,”’ which appears from Canon 
Hensley Henson’s preface to have been 
published in 1906. The east window is 
deseribed on pp. 5, 6, and the history of the 
glass from the time when it was ‘‘ ordered in 
1499” is given on pp. 6-8 of this guide. The 
following statements occur on p. 5 :— 

‘“At the foot of the Cross on the right is the 
kneeling figure of Arthur, Prince of Wales, whose 
early death altered so materially the history of 
England. It is the only certain portrait of this 
gener young Prince, as I was informed by the 
earned Dean [Farrar], that is extant; which fact 
alone adds to the historic value of the window.” 

Should these statements be accepted as 
correct ? I raise the question because in 
Archeologia, xlix. (1886), there is an article 
by the late Sir George Scharf ‘On a Votive 
Painting of St. George and the Dragon,’ &c., 
in which he expressed the view (p. 254) that 
the kneeling figure was of Henry VIIL., 
and also stated (p. 284) that ‘“‘ we possess 
several pictorial representations ” of Prince 
Arthur, and mentioned some. H.C. 


**'TAILED ” IN FULLER (108. xii. 347, 398). 
—The passage quoted by Sir James MuRRAY 
occurs in Fuller’s ‘Church History of 
Britain,’ Book XI. section i. sub-section ii., 
and refers to the treatment of ‘‘a Divine 
named Montague ” by the Commons in 1626. 
James Nichols, who printed and edited the 
edition in three volumes published by Tegg, 
London, 1837, puts the word in italics 
(vol. iii. p. 338), and in his preface (vol. i. 


p- iii) mentions it among a list of words 
seldom used that he has left unchanged. 
He there gives the meaning as “fined.” J 
thought at first it might be a mistake for 
‘* bailed,” but in the first edition, London, 
1655, we read as follows :— 

“His Majesty signifyed to the Parliament that he 
thought his chaplains (whereof Mr. Montague was 
one) might have as much protection as the servant 
of an ordinary Burgess: neverthelesse his bond of 
two thousand pounds wherewith he was _ tailed, 
continued uncancelled, and was called on the next 
Parliament.”—‘Church-History. Endeavoured by 
Thomas Fuller,’ London, 1655, folio. 

FRANK CURRY. 


DrinkKING Tosacco (10 S. xii. 369).— 
The following quotations may be worth 
noting :— 

‘© A Dry Dinner, not only Caninum Prandium, 
without Wine, but Accipitrinum, without all 
drinke except Tabacco (which also is but Dry 
Drinke): herein not like to be liked by many.”’— 
‘Dyets Dry Dinner,’ by Henry Buttes, Maister 
of Artes, and Fellowe of C.C.C. in C., 1599 (in 
‘The Epistle Dedicatorie ’’ to Lady Anne Bacon, 
near the end). 

According to Aulus Gellius, xiii. 30, 
‘** caninum prandium ” means “ an abstemi- 
ous repast without wine,” because a dog 
drinks no wine. ‘‘ Accipitrinum”’ is appa- 
rently @ supposititious word. Does the 
hawk drink no water ? 

‘““By making him drink healths, tobacco, 
dance,” &c.—‘ The Second Part_of The Honest 
Whore,’ Act I. sc. i. Dodsley’s ‘ Collection of Old 
Plays,’ 1825, vol. iii. p. 398. 

Appended is this foot-note : 

‘“To drink tobacco was a common phrase for 
smoaking it.” 

‘** Thou canst not live on this side of the world, 
feed well, drink tobacco, and be honoured into 
the presence, but thou must be acquainted with 
all sorts of men.’’—‘ The Miseries of Inforced 
Marriage,’ Act I. (Dodsley, vol. v. p. 6). 

A foot-note gives a quotation from the ‘ Per- 
fuming of Tobacco, and the great abuse 
committed in it,’ 1611 :— 

“The smoke of tobacco (the which Dodoneus 
called rightly the Henbane of Peru) drunke and 
drawen, by a pipe filleth the membranes (meninges) 
of the braine and astonisheth and filleth many 
persons with such joy and pleasure, and sweet 
losse of senses, that they can by no means be 
without it.” 

The two plays above mentioned are of 
about the year 1608. A note in Dodsley, 
iii. 399, gives the following from Dekker’s 
‘Shoe-makers Holiday,’ 1600 :— 

Roger. Mistris, wil you drink a pipe of tobacco ? 

Wife. O fie upon it, Roger, perdy, these filthie 
Tobacco pipes are the most idle slavering bables 
that I ever felt. 
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Perhaps Charles Kingsley had the old 
hrase in his mind when he wrote of Yeo 
‘drinking down the smoke ” of his tobacco 
near the end of the seventh chapter of 
‘Westward Ho!’ 

I venture to add some extracts from the 
quaint little book called ‘Dyets Dry 
Dinner,” though they are not quite germane 
to the question :— 

“Hence it is that we perfume and aire our 
bodies with Tabacco smoake (by drying) pre- 
serving them from putrefaction.””—‘ Epistle Dedi- 
catorie to Richard Thekeston, Esquire, and 
Elynor his Wife,’ near the end. 

Fruit, Herbs, Flesh, Whit-meats, Spice, 

Concoct are by Tabaccos cordiall. 

‘The Authors Method comprised in Verse,’ 
by Samuel Wallsall. 
Gainst common ills these writtes came well me 
seemd 
What Well is come, Well may be Welcome deemd. 
These with Cates, Delices, Tabace 0, Mell: 
Shew to Fare well : bring Well-jare ; thus Fare-well, 
“The same man”’ (apparently Wallsall) 
in praise of this learned witty Booke.” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Sir Walter Ralegh certainly ‘“‘ drank ” to- 
bacco, and the quotations in the ‘N.E.D. 
show that this usage was common through 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
original phrase was “to drink the smoke,”” 
in old French “ boire la fumée.”? In the 
eighteenth century the locution appears to 
be felt as an archaism. I believe it is no 
longer current in the West of Europe, but 
it survives in the Slavonic and othe. Eastern 
European tongues. In Slovenian the phrase 
is tobak piti, in Croatian duhan piti, in Rou- 
manian bea tutun, in Turkish tutun ichmek. 

Jas. Prart, Jun. 


The expression ‘drinking tobacco” for 
“smoking tobacco”? is used throughout 
the whole of Hausaland in Africa, inhabited 
entirely by negroes and negroid races. The 
Hausa man says “na sha taba,” i.e, “TI 
drink tobacco,” just as he says ‘na sha 
rua,” ¢.e., ‘I drink water.”? 

BERNARD PLaTrT. 

Bath Club, Dover Street, W. 


This was a common expression in the 


early days of “the weed” in England, 


See the verses beginning :— 
The Indian weed witheréd quite ; 
Green at noon, cut down at night ; 
Shows thy decay, all flesh is hay, 
Thus think, then drink tobacco. 


They are given in ‘The Oxford Book of 


English Verse,? p. 369 (Clarendon Press 
1904). T. F, D. 


Among some notes on smoking that lie 
before me I find references to drinking 
tobacco in Pennant’s ‘ Wales,’ vol. ii. p. 146, 
and Hazlitt’s ‘ Faiths and Folk-lore,’ vol. i. 
p. 5. M. Y. A. H. 

The expression ‘drinking tobacco” is 
found in many of our old authors ;_ but in 
Ben Jonson’s ‘Silent Woman,’ IV. i, 
occurs the curious phrase “ He lies on his 
back droning a tobacco-pipe.”” Chambers’s 
‘ Book of Days,’ i. 168, says :— 

‘* In the rules of the school at Chigwell founded 
in 1629 it was declared that the master must 
be a man....of grave behaviour, and sober 
and honest conversation, no tippler, or haunter 
of ale-houses, and no puffer of tobacco.’ 

Tom JONES. 


Scott refers to “drinking a whiff of 
smoke” in ‘The Legend of Montrose,’ 
chap. zi. JouN PickrorD, M.A. 

Newbourr 2ectory Woodbridge. 


Under the heaang ‘Fumer = Boire,’ 
many instances of this way of speaking, from 
many languages and many countries, since 
the introduction of tobacco into the Old 
World, were collected in Mélusine, vol. ix. 
cols. 214, 229, 287, and vol. x. cols. 83 and 
186. H. Garpoz,. 


Paris. 


RicHARD GRAVES THE YOUNGER (10 S. 
xii. 408).—I imagine the notion of Graves 
having left an autobiography is derived from 
an advertisement at the end of his last pub- 
lished volume, ‘ The Triflers,’ which came out 
after his death in 1805. The advertisement 
states that a new edition of ‘The Spiritual 
Quixote’ is “speedily to be published. 
and proceeds :— 

“To which will be added | HIs LIFE | Partly 
written by himself, and completed by | a 
from original Manuscripts | in the Possession 0 
his | Executrix. 

‘* N.B.—This is intended to form a part of a new 
and sien Seen of all the Publications of 
the late Rev. Richard Graves. cS 

It will be observed that the Life is stated 
to be only partly written by himself. = 
is a considerable amount of autobiographica 
matter to be found in his works, which I 
presume it was the intention of his executrix 
to incorporate with the “ original ers 
scripts ” in her possession into a connecte 
Life. 

But the new edition was never published, 
and the Life was never completed. The un- 
finished MS., however, in the handwriting 
of Lucilla Graves, his daughter and execu- 
trix, is in my possession. There is also a 
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short Life prefixed to a 12mo edition of 
‘ The Spiritual Quixote’ which appeared in 
1816, the writer of which very probably 
had access to the incomplete MS. 
G. HamiLton. 

Combe Lodge, Malvern. 


Frencu Taxes REMITTED (10 S. xii. 368). 
—The French village whose taxes were re- 
mitted ** for ever’ was Domrémy. This was 
granted by Charles VII. to Jeanne d’ Arc, who 
after his coronation asked her to choose her 
own reward. At first she refused to ask 
anything, but finally said that, as her village 
was ‘‘ poor and hard pressed by the war,” 
she asked that its taxes be remitted. The 
king decreed from that day Domrémy 
should be free from all taxation ‘“‘ for 
ever.” 

France kept this promise for more than 
360 years, when, during the French Revolu- 
tion, the grace was withdrawn, and has 
never since been restored. I cannot now 
remember my authority. 


(Mrs.) F. A. HAPprr. 
Mobile, Alabama, U.S.A. 


Rev. Henry Morris or Burney (10 S. 
xii. 388).—On 17 Feb., 1638-9, was chris- 
tened at Burnley “‘ Mary, daughter of Henry 
Morris, curate.” Between that date and 
1 April, 1649, he had five children christened ; 
but from July, 1640, onwards he is described 
as ‘“‘minister.” In 1645-6 his son Abdy 
was buried; and in 1649 he had another 
son born, to whom he gave the same Christian 
name. He was appointed on 2 Oct., 1646, a 
member of the third Lancashire Classis, 
and was described as Henry “ Morrice” of 
Burnley. He appears in 1647 as curate of 
Saddleworth Church. At Burnley he also 
held for many years the office of registrar. 

Your correspondent says that Henry 
Morris died in 1653. He was living at Burn- 
ley in September of that year, when he 
signed the registers. At a meeting of the 
Classis on 8 Sept., 1657, ‘‘ Mr. Maurice ” was 
ordered to “preach the next classe” ; 
and at the next meeting, 13 October follow- 
ing, it was recorded that ‘“‘ Mr. Morris” 
preached according to the order. 

The parish registers of Burnley have been 
printed up to September, 1653. 


Henry FIsHwIck. 
The Heights, Rochdale. 


Mary, QUEEN oF Scots: HER SPUR AND 
Broocu (10 8. xii. 368).—If such a discovery 
has been made, it must have been kept very 
quiet, for, so far as I know, there has been 
no reference to such a discovery locally. 


A watch was, I believe, once found in the 
Queen’s Mere, and, being of antique design, 
was of course said to be Queen Mary’s. 
It was in the possession of the late Gideon 
Pott of Knowesouth, Jedburgh, and most 
likely belongs to his descendants still. I 
passed over the Queen’s Mere some months 
ago in walking from Hermitage Castle to 
Hawick, but it is no longer a morass, the 
water having apparently been drained off 
it. I have frequently tried to find out the 
route which the Queen took in her ride from 
Jedburgh to Hermitage, but no contem- 
porary writer whom I have consulted states 
exactly which road she travelled. Informa- 
tion on the point would be welcome. 
W. E. WItson. 
Hawick. 


Mrs. AND Miss VANNECK (10 S. xii. 188, 
251, 318, 377, 417).—In ‘Collections and 
Recollections ’ I quoted verbatim et literatim 
from a MS. diary of my great-grandfather, 
Lord Robert Seymour. A careful study of 
this diary convinced me that Lord Robert 
was a gossip and a gobemouche, and that he 
eould not be relied on for names, or dates, 
or details. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


(10 S. xi. 486; xii. 174).— 
The chief objection to the derivation of this 
word from cul. prit (prest), the supposed 
contracted form of the Norman-French 
formula “culpable: prest d’averrer nostre 
bille ” (‘‘ Guilty ; and I am ready to aver our 
judgment *‘), is that it is bad etymology ; in 
fact, it reduces the origin of the word to the 
status of such stenographic makeshifts as 
infra dig., ri.p., 7.8.v.p., &e. As I shall 
endeavour to show presently, this explana- 
tion is held also to be bad in law. 

Mr. WHITWELL has succeeded in finding 
an earlier instance of the negative expression 
non cul. prit than the one cited in the 
‘N.E.D.’—the positive one does not appear 
to be attested by any early quotation— 
dating back to the reign of Edward III. ; 
but this will hardly aid us in accounting for 
the actual derivation of the word, seeing 
that it was only during that reign that 
English superseded the use of Norman 
French, which had been introduced into the 
law courts by William the Conqueror. There 
is, therefore, still a period of some three 
hundred years in which the evolution of 
“culprit” from quwil paroit (“let him 
appear ”’) may have taken place. It is much 


to be regretted that the late Mr. Hickie did 
not give his authority for this etymon in his 
note quoted by me at the first reference, 
as from his casual way of mentioning 
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the phrase, along with couvre feu, he would 
seem to have had substantial grounds for his 
belief. It should also be remembered that 
the term “ prisoner * was in those early days 
non-existent, the first recorded use of it 
occurring during the fourteenth century. 
The current legal terms employed for the 
accused were then reus and culpatus ; hence 
there was every circumstance at work to pro- 
duce such a word in English as “ culprit,” 
if the thing itself would only appear. 

Blackstone in his ‘ Commentaries,” vol. iv. 
chap. xxvi., ed. Wendell (New York, 
1852), discusses the cul. prit etymology 
at some length, and sums up as follows :— 


“* How our courts came to express a matter of 
this importance in so odd and obscure a manner 
....can hardly be pronounced with certainty. 
It may, perhaps, however, be accounted for by 
supposing that there were at first short notes 
to help the memory of the clerk, and remind him 
what he was to reply; or else it was the short 
method of taking down in court upon the minutes, 
the replication and averment, cul. prit; which 
afterwards the ignorance of succeeding clerks 
adopted for the very words to be by them spoken.”? 


Here follows a foot-note, which, as it 
inclines to Hickie’s derivation, I will also 
quote :— 


‘* Of this ignorance we may see daily instances 
in thé abuse of two legal terms of ancient French : 
one the prologue to all proclamations, Oyez, or 
‘Hear ye,’ which is generally pronounced most 
unmeaningly, ‘O, yes’; the other, a more 
pardonable mistake, viz., when a jury are all 
sworn, the officer bids the crier number them, 
for which the word in law French is Cowntez ; but 
which we now hear pronounced in very good 
English, ‘ Count these.’ ”’ 


For Mr. WHItTWELL’s benefit I will now 
give the note appended by Prof. E. Christian 
of Cambridge (1774-1823), same edition, 
pp. 340-41, as it demolishes in great part 
Blackstone’s view of the matter :— 


“The learned judge’s explanation of prit, 
from presto sum, or paratus verificare, however 
ingenious, is certainly inconsistent both with the 
principles and practice of special pleading. After 
the general issue, or the plea of not guilty, there 
could be no replication ; and the words paratus 
verificare could not possibly have been used. 
This plea in Latin was entered thus upon the 
record: Non inde est culpabilis, et pro bono et 
malo ponit se super patriam; after this, the 
attorney general, the king’s attorney, or clerk of 
assize would only join issue by facit similiter, 
or ‘ he doth the like.’ If, then, I might be allowed 
to indulge in a conjecture of my own, I should 
think that prit was an easy corruption of pnt, 
written for ponit by the clerk, as a minute that 
was joined, or ponit se super patriam; or pnt se 
might be converted into prist or prest, as it is 
sometimes written. Cul was probably intended 
to denote the plea, and prit, the issue ; and these 
syllables being pronounced aloud by the clerk 
to give the court and prisoner an opportunity 


of hearing the accuracy of the minute, and 
being immediately followed by the question, ‘ How 
wilt thou be tried?’ naturally induced the 
_ignorant part of the audience to suppose that 
| ‘ culprit ’ was an appellation given to the prisoner. 
| As a confirmation of the conjecture that prit 
is a corruption of pnt, the clerk of the arraigns 
at this day, immediately upon the arraignments 
writes upon the indictment over the name of the 
prisoner pnis ; and Roger North informs us that 
in ancient times, when pleadings in courts were 
ore tenus, if a serjeant in the common pleas said 
judgment, that was a demurrer; if prit, that 
was an issue to the country.”’ 

From the foregoing opinions of different 
writers it is by no means clear whether 
cul. prit is an abbreviation of the Latin 
culpabilis and presto sum, or of the French 
culpable and prest, the former, indeed, being 
the more likely ; besides which the train of 
reasoning on which this etymology of Black- 
stone’s is based is almost entirely conjec- 
tural; while there is probability in Chris- 
tian’s suggestion that prit itself is a ghost- 
word, the real word being ponit in its 
shortened form. On the other hand, it 
seems far more plausible that the phrase 
qv il paroit should at an early date have given 
rise to ‘‘ culprit” (the ‘‘ Let him appear” 
of the usher being caught up by the expec- 
tant crowd in court, and converted into an 
appellation for the prisoner, when a proper 
designation for the accused was lacking 
to the language, in the same way that the 
expressions Oyez and Contez were corrupted 
into ‘‘O, yes,’ and ‘‘ Count these”) than 
that such an awkward circumlocution as 
““Culpable ; prest d’averrer nostre bille,’’ 
should have been contracted, as is alleged, 
into two words, which in turn coalesced into 
the one now remaining. Such an origin is 
more probable, too, than Christian’s sup- 
position that the clerk’s uttering of the two 
syllables gave to the ignorant members of the 
audience the notion of their being a legal 
name for the accused man. In order, there- 
fore, to settle finally the legitimacy of the 
derivation accepted by the ‘N.E.D.,’ a 
further search will, I fear, be necessary 
among the court records of the Norman and 
Plantagenet kings. 

Last, and not least, let me remind Mr. 
WHITWELL that Prof. Skeat, in his ‘Ety- 
mological Dictionary’ parts company alto- 
gether with the ‘N.E.D.’ Rejecting in toto 
the obscure compound cul. prit, he remarks 
8.U.— 

‘* Generally believed to stand for culpate, an 
Englished form of the Low Latin culpatus, i.e., 
the accused....The + has been inserted as in 
‘ cartridge.’ ”’ 


He also instances Fr. encre and chanvre, 


from Lat. encaustum and cannabis, as well 
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as “partridge.” To these I would add 
a word that has lately cropped up in these 
columns, viz., ‘‘ bedral”’ from A.-S. bydel, a 
beadle. 

Whether or not this will be proved in the 
long run to be the true derivation—and so 
far examples seem to be wanting—it is at any 
rate sound etymology. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 

[Our New York correspondent, in saying that 
Mr. WHITWELL has succeeded in finding an 
earlier instance of the negative expression non cul, 
prit than the one cited in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ ”’ seems 
to have misread Mr. WHITWELL’s reply, ante, 
p. 174, as the instance is the same. veal 

From what edition of Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary’ does Mr. Hinu quote? In 
the 1901 edition Prof. Skeat makes no reference 
whatever to “ culpate,’’ “ cartridge,” or ‘* part- 
ridge,”’ but gives the cul-prist derivation, with the 
‘ N.E.D.’ as authority.] 


Scort’s ‘ SEARCH AFTER Happinsss ’ (108. 
xii. 409).—This poem is given (p. 733) in the 
Complete Edition’ of Scott’s 
Poetical Works, published by Mr. Frowde. 
It is full of interesting allusions. In view 
of the recent disturbance in Persia the refer- 
ence seems very apt to 

A sort of Eastern Parliament 
Of feudatory chieftains and freeholders, 
Such have the Persians at this very day, | 
My gallant Malcolm calls them courowtat. 
Couroultai, more scientifically written qurul- 
tai, is a Turkish word for a council or 
assembly. 

‘**Serendib,”’ of course, is the corruption 
of an Indian name for Ceylon, and is wrongly 
accented throughout the poem as Seréndib, 

-instead of Serendib. Jas. PLatt, Jun. 


Scott’s ‘Search after Happiness’ will be 
found in his ‘ Poetical Works,’ Edinburgh, 
Adam & Charles Black, 1853, p. 661, where 
it is stated that the poem was first published 
in The Sale Room, No. V., 1 Feb., 1817. 

GIRALDA. 

(Mr. W. D. Macray and Pror. SkeEat also 

thanked for replies. ] 


GOVERNORS OF IcELAND (10S. xii. 229).— 
Count J. D. Trampe was possibly Count 
Jens David Carl Valdemar Trampe (b. 2 Sept., 
1841), son of Capt. Count Jens Erik Poulson 
Trampe, Danish R.N. (b. 25 Oct., 1799, d. 
10 Jan., 1857). I cannot identify Frederick, 
Count Trampe, without knowing his full 
name, many members of the family having 
this Christian name among others. 

I am sure that State Councillor H. R. 
Hiort-Lorenzen, Copenhagen, would gladly 
give particulars if your correspondent wrote 
i RvvIeNy. 


““TAGLIONI”? = (10 xii. 
366).—A stage-coach as well as a greatcoat 
is said to have been named after Maria 
Taglioni, the famous ballet-dancer (born at 
Stockholm, 23 April, 1804; died at Marseilles 
on her birthday in 1884). She was a great 
favourite, and probably people on the look- 
out for a popular name chose hers. It is also 
possible that the name for the presumably 
long greatcoat may have been suggested by 
the fact that Taglioni, with a charming 
modesty, always wore skirts to 


THe FirrH oF NOVEMBER IN AMERICA: 
* Pore Nicut” (10S. xii. 364).—An excellent 
account of this celebration in America, 
written by Mr. Henry W. Cunningham, 
will be found in the Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts for March, 
1909, xii. 288-95. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Giovanni Boccaccio: a Biographical Study. By 

Edward Hutton. (John Lane.) 

THE men who do the delving in documents, the 
resolute searching among authorities, and fortify 
every statement as far as possible with exact 
references, are not usually those who compose 
the biographies which are read. Other people 
enter into the results of their labours, and popu- 
larize their discoveries—people who have the gift 
of writing, and a vivid sense of the humanity 
which lies behind the dry document. 

We are fortunate, however, in this case in 
having a ‘‘ Life’ by a writer who wields a vigor- 
ous and picturesque pen, and, further, has 
made a deep study of the available authorities 
and documents. Mr. Hutton’s Life is likely to 
hold the field for many a year, and it fills a real 
gap in English letters, for Boccaccio has as yet 
received no satisfactory appraisal in English. 
Yet he has left his mark in our own poets, and, 
apart from his wonderful achievement in the 
‘Decameron,’ played an honourable part in the 
splendid revival of that scholarship which is the 
heritage of the cultivated world, and knows no 
national restrictions. 

That often misapplied term “ a labour of love ’” 
is clearly applicable here, and it is Mr. Hutton’s 
enthusiasm for his subject which has enabled him 
to vivify the details he has carefully collected in 
these pages. Some of his data are bound to 
belong to that region of inferential biography 
which sanctions many unlikelihoods; but he 
nowhere, in our opinion, abuses the privilege of 
fair deduction, and throughout he uses with 
skill Boccaccio’s own works. The narrative has a 
sufficient setting in the history of the time, and 
the quotations introduced in Italian or Latin 
are no more than are needed to keep the reader in 
touch with the temper of the times, and the style 
of the men, who did so much to make them 
what they were—Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio. 
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Translations of merit are occasionally used, and 
the notes at the bottom of the page do not 
disturb the course of the text, though the student 
will, we think, read most of them. 

On the subject of Fiammetta we are quite at 
one with our author. She was no less real than 
Dante’s Beatrice, and those commentators who 
find so little of her in Boccaccio’s early work 
like the ‘ Filocolo ’ seem to us sadly at fault. 

On the prevalent views concerning women 
in fourteenth-century Italy Mr. Hutton writes 
frankly and well. He has a proper enthusiasm 
for Boccaccio as humanist, but it is clear that he 
does not take to medieval Latin with the same 
enthusiasm as Italian, nor can we blame him for 
the preference. 

At the first sight of Fiammetta, Boccaccio 
spoke of Love, ‘‘ whose strength not even the gods 
were able to resist.’’ A note here quotes the 
famous chorus on Eros in the ‘ Antigone’ of 
Sophocles, and adds: ‘‘ Yet when he wrote the 
‘ Filocolo ’ Boccaccio knew no Greek.”’ The senti- 
ment is a common-place of classical authors, 
Greek and Latin, prettily exhibited, for instance, 
in the ‘Metamorphoses’ of Apuleius, which 
Boceaccio certainly knew. ‘‘ Tu superos ipsum- 
que Jovem, tu numina ponti Victa domas....Illa 
quibus superos omnes cape tela Cupido,” says 
Venus to her son in Boccaccio’s favourite Ovid. 
In the quotation of the ‘ Tristia’ of that author 
(note, p. 39) ‘‘sibitis’’? should be subitis. This, 
however, is a mere misprint, like the ‘‘ Leucippe 
and Clectophon ”’ of p. 94. 

Mr. Hutton gives an excellent idea of the rela- 
tions between his subject and Petrarch, who 
preferred to Italian masterpieces the newly 
discovered classics of old time and their exponents, 
even when they they were such unpleasant people 
as Pilatus, the Greek professor. Throughout 
we have aclear vision of the character of Boccaccio, 
one of the few satisfactory authors whose lives 
are as pleasant as the best of their works. 


The Plays of Oliver Goldsmith, together with ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield.’ Edited, with Glossarial 
Notes and Index, by C. E. Doble, with the 
Assistance of G. Ostler. With 46 Illustrations. 
(Frowde.) 

WE should have rejoiced twenty years ago to 

have the opportunity of buying books so cheap, 

so well printed, and so capably edited as those 
now issued in the ‘‘ Oxford Editions,’’ of which 
this volume is one. It is, says the Prefatory 

Note, ‘‘intended to form a_ supplementary 

volume to the ‘ Poetical Works’ edited by Mr. 

Austin Dobson for the same series.’ ‘ The Good- 

Natur’d Man’ we have seen acted effectively, 

and we always wonder that so pretty a comedy as 

“She Stoops to Conquer ’ is not frequently revived, 

affording as it does so excellent a chance for a 

vivacious actress. ‘ The Vicar,’ already published 

in many forms and styles, is always welcome. 

Here it is adorned with Mulready’s illustrations. 
The main feature of the volume is, undoubtedly, 

the Glossarial Index. It is a novelty in this 
series which adds much to the value of the book, 
for it consists of notes which give exact references 
to Goldsmith’s text and add a variety of informa- 
tion, mostly from contemporary sources. We 
regard such a feature as much more likely to aid 
the reader to appreciate Goldsmith than an 
introduction written by somebody who wants to 
he clever, and has little idea of being useful. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES,—DECEMBER, 


Mr. G. H. Brown’s Catalogue 53 contains a 
fine copy of Addison, 4 vols., 4to, full calf, 1761, 
3l. 15s. There is a rare book under Africa: 
Daniell’s ‘ African Scenery and Animals,’ 30 large 
coloured engravings, folio, 1804, 271. 10s. The 
Rowlandson_ edition of ‘ Munchausen,’ 1811, 
full calf, is 27. 15s.; and a set of Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany, original cloth, uncut, 1837-47, 22 vols., 
8l. 10s. Under Bewick are the ‘ Birds,’ 1805, 
3l.; and the ‘ Quadrupeds,’ 1807, 17. 10s. Under 
Buckinghamshire is Lipscomb’s ‘ History,’ 4 vols., 
4to, half-calf, 1831, 15/.10s. There are Burlington 
Fine-Art Catalogues in the original bindings. 
Under Coronation of George IV. is Naylor’s 
account, large folio, half-morocco, 1839,'91. A 
set of Lady Jackson’s works, 14 vols., original 
cloth, 1899, is 71. 10s.; and the Edition de Luxe 
of George Meredith, 32 vols., 161. There is a nice 
set of Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 17 vols., 
half-calf, gilt tops, uncut, 1812-17, 81. 10s. 
Wheatley’s edition of Pepys, 10 vols., half-calf, 
1904, is 71. 10s. Under Queen Victoria is a 
presentation copy from her (with her autograph 
and inscription in 4 of the 5 vols.) of Martin’s 
a of the Prince Consort,’ original cloth, 

. 10s. 


Mr. George Gregory of Bath sends a double 
Catalogue, Nos. 191-2, containing over eighteen 
hundred items of general literature, new and old. 
We find the first edition of ‘ Vathek,’ Paris, 1787, 
1l. 10s.; Bullen’s ‘Love Poems of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ privately printed, 37. 10s.; the 
second edition of ‘ John Mytton,’ with all the 
advertisements, 1837, 127.; Macklin’s edition of 
the Bible and the Apocrypha, 8 vols., imp. folio, 
full dark-blue morocco, enclosed in rosewood 
case with glass door, 151. (cost 1651.) ; a copy of 
‘ Eikon Basilike ’ that either belonged to Charles 
II. or was presented by him, 101. 10s.; and a 
spotless copy of ‘The Choiseul Gallery,’ 4to, 
1771, 91. Under Boccaccio is the French edition 
of 1757-61, 5 vols., newly bound in French calf, 
201. Horace Walpole’s copy of Le Neve’s 
‘Monumenta Anglicana,’ 5 vols., is 121.; and a 
set, as new, of Crisp’s Visitations and other 
genealogical works, 21 vols., half-vellum, 10. 
There are lists under Bewick, Illustrated Books, 
Incunabula, and Landscape Annuals, Keepsakes, 
and Gift-Books of the Thirties. There is a collec- 
tion of letters to Sheridan written by his school- 
fellow Halhed at the age of nineteen: a good 
many refer to Halhed’s passion for Miss Linley, 
the lady whom Sheridan afterwards married, 50/. 


Mr. F. L. Jones of Oxford sends his first Cata- 
logue, which contains works from the Daniel 
Press and on folk-lore. Under London are 
various parcels of engravings at low prices, 
The Library Edition of Motley, 9 vols., half-calf, 
is 44. Under Oxford are books and engravings 3 
under Sanskrit is Monier-Williams’s Dictionary, 
Oxford, 1888, 1/.; and under Tennyson is the 
‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington,’ 
in the original wrappers, Moxon, 1852, 10s. 


Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ December Catalogue 
is so full of first editions and presentation books 
that it would require a page of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
describe the chief items. We can note only a few. 
The following are first editions: ‘Sense and 
Sensibility,’ in the original boards, 451.; ‘ In- 
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goldsby Legends,’ 21. 10s.; Mrs. Browning's 
“Prometheus Bound,’ presentation copy, ; 

‘The Runaway Slave,’ Moxon, 1849, 161. 16s. 
(Robert Browning in a letter to Mr. Wise states : 

* The pamphlet was clearly a private issue for 
friends ’’); ‘ The Seraphim,’ enclosed in morocco 
ease by Rivi iére, presentation copy with correc- 
tions, 1838, 261. ; and De Quincey’s ‘ Confessions 
of an Opium-Eater,’ uncut, morocco by Riviére, 
1822, 91. 18s.; under Dickens will be found 
‘The Chimes,’ 21. 12s. 6d.; ‘To be Read at 
Dusk,’ privately printed, 1852, 15/1. 158s.; ‘ The 
Battle of Life,’ 1846, 51. 5s. (a special copy “having 
the frontispiece and engraved title on India 
paper); and ‘ Religious Opinions of Chauncy 
Hare Townshend, published, as directed in his 
Will, by his Literary Executor,’ 1869, 61. 6s. 
The ‘literary executor was Charles Dickens. Mr. 
Townshend died while Dic kens was in America, 
leaving him 1,000/. Keats’s ‘ Endymion,’ 1818, 
is 321. 10s. ; George Meredith’s ‘ Poems,’ 1851, 
191. 19s.; and Thackeray’s Christmas Books, 
complete set, 1847-55, 421. 10s. Under Scott 
are the author’ s copy of ‘ Border Antiquities,’ con- 
taining notes and illustrations in Scott’s auto- 
graph, 4to, levant by Riviére, 1814, 301.; and 
‘Guy Mannering,’ original boards, 3 vols., "1815, 
751. Shelley’s ‘The Cenci,’ clean copy, uncut, 
~ in original boards, enclosed in. morocco case by 
Riviere, is 95l.; Tennyson’s ‘ Poems,’ 2 vols., 
original boards, "1842, 181, 18s.; and his ‘ Ode 
on the Opening of the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, 4 May, 1886,’ 4 pp., 4to, in levant 
covers by Riviére, 521. 10s. Manuscripts include 
Swinburne’s poem to Victor Hugo, 2101., and 
‘The Triumph of Time,’ 2101. 


Mr. Albert Sutton’s Manchester Catalogue 171 
contains Wither’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ 6 vols., 
Spenser Society, 1872-8, 11. 10s.; Ainsworth’s 
Novels, Cruikshank plates, 3l. 12s, 6d.; Jane 
Austen’s Works, memoir by Leigh, 1. 10s. ; and 
a set of Bibliographica, 3 vo"'s., half-blue morocco, 
31. 10s. A fine collection of tifteen hundred book- 
plates, loosely hinged and mounted in four 
quarto albums, is 25/. Among catalogues are 
Bohn’s, 2,000 pages, 1841, 6s.; and that of the 
sale of George Hibbert’s library by Evans, 1839, 
when among the 8,726 lots were Shakespeare’s 
“Venus and Adonis,’ 1636, sold for 1l. 14s., and 
the ‘ Poems,’ 1640, 61. 6s. A first edition of 
Pierce Egan’s ‘ Life in London,’ half-crimson 
morocco, 1821, is 61. 6s. <A portion of the Cata- 
logue is devoted to Scottish Topography and 
Literature. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons of Liverpool 
have in their Catalogue cecey. works under Arctic 
Regions, Ballads include the first edition of 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ 3 vols., full calf, a fine copy, 
1765, 31. 10s. Under Binding is a_ beautiful 
specimen of the work of the Guild of Women 
Binders, Campbell’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ first edi- 
tion, Moxon, 1837, 71. 7s. Under Chaucer is the 
fifth edition, small folio, 1602, 127. 12s. Books 
‘on the drama include Mrs. Centlivre’s Works, 
with Life, 3 vols., original edition, 1761, 2l. 10s. 
Under ‘ Flanders Chronicle’ is the first edition, 
which has always been a favourite on account of 
its well-drawn pictures: it contains about 200 
large woodcuts, small folio, 1531, 81. 8s. Under 


France is a perfect copy of the large original 
edition of Mézéray’s ‘ Histoire de France,’ 3 vols., 
folio, 1643-51, 51. 15s. 6d. Under French is the 


first edition of La Fontaine with the 25 fine plates 
by Moreau le Jeune and Schroeder, original 
boards, uncut, Paris, 1822, 51. 5s. Under Fuller is 
the original edition of his ‘ Church History,’ red 
morocco, folio, 1655, 61. 6s. A set of Grose’s 
* Antiquities,’ including Scotland, 10 large vols., 
full calf, 1779-97, is 61. 6s. (cost 381. ). Under 
Old English Poetry and Prose are * Archaica, a 
Reprint of scarce Old English Prose Tracts,’ and 
‘ Heliconia, English Poetry of the Elizabethan 
Age,’ 5 vols., calf, 1815, 41. 4s. Under Richardson 
is the first complete edition, 19 vols., half-calf, 
1811, 51, 158. 


{Reviews of several Catalogues held over.] 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not momemnesliy for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EprrorrAL communications should be addressed 
to “*The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

Leca-Werks.—Forwarded. 

Str. Joun’s Woop.—We do not advise as to the 
value of old books. 

B. McGovern (“ Palindrome: ‘Sator are}o,’ 

c.”).—Discussed at considerable length at 10S. iii. 
os 310, 375; iv. 35, 175. 


EDIGREES TRACED, Family Histories 
Compiled, General Searches.—G. MICHELL, Genealogist and 
Record Agent, care of Stokes & Cox, 75, Chancery Lane. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 

supplied, no matter on what subject. Acknowledged the world 

over as the most expert Bookfinders extant. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOUKSELLERS, 

Of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET. 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for all AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Catalogues iment on application. 


(HE AUTHOR’S ‘HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The emmy PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, B.O.) 
Contains hairless yap, over =— the pen slips with 
freedom. Sixpence eac — dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that the pps Press, Ltd., cannot be 
SS for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
reta 


rfect 
ket 


TO BOOKSELLERS. 


RANCIS & CO. are are prepared to give LOW 
ESTIMATES for HIGH-CLASS CATALOGUE gi GENERAL 
PRINTING, and invite inquiries for Prices and Specimens. 
The ATHENZUM PRESS, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (DECEMBER). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS’ “‘DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Septet Oe Century, and 
Modern French EDITION DE LUX 


*.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 


Telephone 5150 Central. 
Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 
If you are in want of iL. & BRAUN, 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 


it will pay you to write to 


POOLE & 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C., 


for a Quotation. 


17, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


JOHN MILTON. Facsimile of the MANUSCRIPTS 
OF MILTON'S MINOR POEMS, preserved in the Sale of Trinit ial 
Cambridge. | With Preface and Notes 
WRIGHT. Folio, 1899, in cloth box, Sis. or 
half-bound, rox} burg! e style, 

“9 a copies left. 


CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA. By DAVID 

LOGGAN (1690). Series of Views of the Colleges, 
and on Colle reproduced. ited, with Introduction, 
thas rm. Folio, boards, 2i. 2s, And in various 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 
BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED. 
MONTHLY 


CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY 


Post free to any Address. 


A. D. WOODHOUSE, 


35, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
(Opposite Station Street.) 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 
TRANS-HIMALAYA: 


Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. 


By SVEN HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from Photographs, 
Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the Author, and 
10 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


New Book sy AUTHOR oF ‘THE Man-EateErs oF TsaAvo.’ 


IN THE GRIP OF THE NYIKA. 
Further Adventures in British East Africa. 


By Lieut.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. With Illustrations. 
8vo, 7s 6d. net. 


RALPH NEVILL. 


LIGHT COME, LIGHT GO. 


Gambling—Gamesters—Wagers~-The Turf. 


By RALPH NEVILL. With 9 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. net. 
[ Tuesday. 


LORD KELVIN’S EARLY HOME. 


Being the Recollections of his Sister, the late Mrs. Elizabeth King. Together with 
some Family Letters and a Supplementary Chapter by the Editor, Elizabeth Thomson 
King. With Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS HARDY. 
TIME’S LAUGHINGSTOCKS and other Verses. 3 
By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. — 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE EDUCATION OF UNCLE PAUL. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘Jimbo,’ &c. 


ROBERT EMMET. An Historical Romance. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


*,* MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp. London. 


Published JOHN C, FRANCIS and J. ag FRANCIS, Bream’s Chancery Lane, E.C. ; by 
WARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, ‘December 4 
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